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TRANSITION PERIOD OF THE AMERICAN PRESS 
LEADING EDITORS EARLY IN THIS CENTURY 


N the year 1807, an English gentleman, Charles William Janson, Esq., 
| gave to the world, in a fat and foolish folio from the press of Cundee, 
of Ivy Lane, his “Observations on the Genius, Manners, and Customs of 
the United States, made during a long Residence in that Country,” in 
the latter part of the eighteenth and the beginning of this century. “The 
stranger in America,” as he styled himself, found nothing in this land to 
please him. His fine feelings were forever affronted, his dignity rumpled, 
by all with whom he came in contact, from the “ pert virgin” demanding 
admiration, to the “ sullen Yankee” harboring resentment. “ Among the 
lower orders,” he querulously complains, “in spite of his endeavors to 
adapt his behavior to their satisfaction he was regarded as proud and 
haughty; while a distant kind of envious obsequiousness tinctured with 
an affectation of superiority was but too evident in the majority of his 
equals,” He becomes lachrymose over “their persistent rancour against 
the mother country ; so pointed also in their press.” With the power and 
the excesses of that press he is impressed, with real reason, for nothing in 
the history of the time is so striking as its coarseness and cruelty, its 
venomous vigor of invective, its contempt for all that should be sacred in 
political warfare and in private life. 

At the close of the Revolutionary War the two hostile political parties 
fell to fighting each other with the same ferocity, even if not with the same 
arms, used of late against their common enemy. These two forces were 
the Federalists—devoted to the constitution and to the administration, led 
by Hamilton ; and the Anti-Federalists or Republicans—dubbed in derision 
Democrats, generaled by Jefferson, devotees of the French Revolution, of 
its pernicious practices as well as its sublimest sentiments. Besides the 
living issues and the undying hatred that made perpetual conflict possible 
between these two camps, there sprang up, during these days of which I 
speak, many minor matters to beget unheard-of and ludicrous virulence of 
feeling and of language, such as, the intrigues to remove the seat of 
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government from town to town, finally finishing at Washington; the res- 
toration of the Tories to their former rights of citizenship; the Alien and 
Sedition laws of 1798; the demand for the suppression of that blameless 
body, the Society of the Cincinnati, on the ground that it was fated to lead 
us to a “military nobility ;’’ the furious electoral struggle between Burr 
and Jefferson for the Presidency in 1801; Burr’s trial at Richmond in 1807 
for attempted treason “at a certain place called and known by the name 
of Blennerhassett’s Island;” the furious outcry for the strengthening of 
our navy, too feeble to protect our fast-growing sea trade; the rights of 
search enforced by the British on our vessels, in all waters, even within 
sight of our shores; the pitiable affair of the Chesapeake in June, 1807; 
the famous proclamation of President Madison, the Embargo, the imbit- 
tered negotiations, and all the causes that led to the War of 1812. 

In these discussions, in journals and in frequent pamphlets, men lashed 
themselves into a foaming fury, hounded on, if need be, by the powers 
behind—politicians, place-hunters, patriots—whose patriotism, in too many 
cases, was covered completely by Dr: Johnson’s dictum, as “the last refuge 
of a scoundrel.” Too many of these editors and writers were, in the words 
of gentle old Isaiah Thomas, “ destitute at once of the urbanity of gentle- 
men, the information of scholars, and the principles of virtue.” They 
raged madly at one another as “ vermin and foxes,” as “ minions of sedi- 
tion,”’ as “notorious Jacobins.” Bache, of Philadelphia, was styled “the 
greatest fool and the most stubborn saus-culotte” in the land. His Aurora 
spoke of Washington as “the man who is the source of all misfortunes to 
the country,” and coarsely quoted, when he went to Mount Vernon, after 
Adams’ inauguration, “‘ Now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, 
for mine eyes have seen thy salvation,’” exultant that “the name of 
Washington from this day ceases to give a currency to political iniquity 
and to legalized corruption.” Major Benjamin Russell, in his Centznel, was 
equally hysterical in lamentation over Jefferson’s election. Callender 
spoke of President Adams as ‘‘a hoary-headed incendiary—the scourge, 
the scorn, the outcast of society.” Editors exchanged fraternally even 
more touching amenities, so that suits for slander—wherein sometimes the 
defendant had only to read aloud in court the plaintiff’s own writings, to 
be acquitted—street brawls with fists and pistols, duels, and murders were 
not at all infrequent. 

This astoundingly shabby spectacle ceased to exist only toward the 
end of the second war with England, when our various victories ashore 
and on sea were hailed with equal exultation by the opposing portions 
of the press and people. So parties came closer together, their. partisan 
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poison grew attenuated in the body politic, and, with the election of Mon- 
roe, Federalism as a force faded away, “the era of good feelings coming 
in,” as Major Russell phrased it. 

Among the figures prominent in the early years of this warfare of types, 
not one stands out more vividly and more distinctly than that of William 
Cobbett—alien and stranger even throughout his sojourn among us, less by 

















From a rare print in possession of Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet. 


his British birth than by his persistent opposition to the spirit of the peo- 
ple with whom he found a home. The character and career of this great 
political writer are notable in all aspects: in some, respectable and praise- 
worthy, in others exciting suspicion and censure. Born near Farnham, 
Surrey, in March, 1756, the son of a small farmer, his grandfather having 
been but a day-laborer, he and his brothers were forced, from an early age, 
to work in the fields. Even then he studied in the evenings; and later, 
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when a gardener, when an attorney’s drudge in London, when a private 
soldier in barracks at Chatham, when a corporal at twenty, and sergeant- 
major of his regiment in Nova Scotia and at St. John’s—always and every- 
where he read and studied. Leaving the army in 1791, he spent a few 
months in France, but, disgusted with the “accursed revolution,” as he 
calls it, he came to Philadelphia in 1792, and there, for over two years, 
he taught French, as well as English to French émigrés. Just then Dr. 
Priestley, the learned Unitarian philosopher, landed from England and 
was widely and warmly welcomed as a martyr to British persecution; and 
Cobbett attacked him, and those who befriended him, in his first political 
pamphlet, entitled, 7he Tartuffe Detected: or, Observations on the Emigra- 
tion of a Martyr to the Cause of Liberty. This squib he shortly followed by 
a steady series of political pamphlets, all denouncing the doings of the Dem- 
ocrats, deploring the dangers of democracy, and all showing significantly 
his scorn of our institutions, and his sympathy with British rule and the 
British monarch. These writings attracted keen attention, caused comments 
of every sort; but there was only oné voice as to the power of the writer, 
then and always the leader of all pamphleteers in this land, in originality 
ot thought, aptness of epithet, vigor of invective, and lucidity of language. 
In some of his satire he seems to me to fall not far below Swift. He 
was induced by his success—and it may be by Federalist influence and 
coin—to start a daily paper, Porcupine’s Gazette: ‘the best diurnal print in 
America,” says our stately Mr. Janson again. It is easy to see its charm 
for him in its devotion to his. monarch—a devotion offensively shown in 
Cobbett’s shop-window, also, wherein was a gratuitously aggressive display 
of monarchical portraits and emblems. This attitude, with its coupled 
contempt for all things and all men in this country, the lusty egotism 
with which he vented his views, the vicious vilification in his Gazette of 
those whom he opposed politically—-all this made the public tire of him. 
They would have been glad to put him in the pillory, as was done with 
De Foe; or to cut off his ears, as in Prynne’s case. Some of us find a certain 
solace, after reading his ribaldry, in sympathizing with the aspirations of 
that public, misguided though they were. President Jefferson tried to 
send Cobbett out of the country, but found it impossible to do so legally. 
The “Porcupine” was finally brought to bay by Dr. Benjamin Rush, whom 
he had brutally attacked for having claimed certain success in the cure 
of yellow fever. This suit went against him: and the fines thereof were so 
heavy, his business had been so broken up, his former friends so fallen off 
from h.m, that he determined to quit the country. He sailed for England 
in June, 1800. With his career there, and his after return here, this chron- 
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Fac-simile of heading of the original, in possession of the New York Society Library. 


icle cannot concern itself, but takes leave, with slight sorrow, of this “ hec- 
toring bully,” to use Lockhart’s apt label for him later. 

Of the numerous newspapers in existence at the outbreak of the Rev- 
olutionary War only nine lived until the year 1810, and of these nine, 
strangely enough, not one was published in New York. In the meantime, 
however, many new weeklies, semi-weeklies, and dailies had sprung up, 
some soon expiring, some living long: until, between January and July, 
1810, I find that of these various issues over three hundred and fifty pa- 
pers were published, twenty-seven of them being dailies—printing in all, on 
careful computation, at the rate of 22,222,200 copies by the yearly count. 
These figures are amazing, and show a larger proportion of political jour- 
nals to the population than the world had ever witnessed : the more amaz- 
ing when we bear in mind that the great body of this reading and criticis- 
ing public was employed in daily labor. At no time and in no land had 
the masses hitherto had access so easily and so cheaply to the informa- 
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tion and discussions of the public prints ; and they were bent on improving 
their opportunities at no matter what cost to the publishers. When un- 
able to pay in current coin they paid in all sorts of odd merchandise, and 
distant subscribers were supplied on credit : “ which accounts,” says a naive 
chronicler of the period, ‘“‘ for the large circulation of some journals!” 
Let us now look at the quality of this quantity of printed matter, and 
at some of the men notable for supplying it. Among these editors and 
writers, on whom I cannot here dwell in detail, are: Nathaniel S. and Wash- 
ington Pierce, of the New Hampshire, Gazette; Ebenezer Rhoades and 
Benjamin Austin, of the Boston Chronicle ; Thomas C. Cushing and John 
Dabney, of the Salem Gazette; William Carlton, the Rev. William 
Bentley, and Judge Story, of the Salem Register, a journal to-day of a re- 
spectable age; Warren Dutton and Henry Ingraham, of the Mew Eng- 
land Palladium ; William Hoyt, of the American Patriot, in New Hamp- 
shire; Thomas Ritchie and William Wirt, of the Richmond Enquirer ; 
Charles Hammond, of the Czncinnati Gazette; and, in New York city, 
John Fenno, of the United States Gazette, and his son, John Ward 
Fenno, who succeeded him; Henry Wheaton, of the National Advocate ; 
Dr. Samuel Latham Mitchill, who established the Quarterly Medical Re- 
pository in 1797; and Charles Hope, of the Columbian. It was in this last- 
named journal that Fitz-Greene Halleck first appeared in print, with a 
poem sent surreptitiously. and signed, “A Connecticut Farmer’s Boy:” 
the authenticity of which signature was sapiently doubted by the editor, 
“ for the verses are too good to be original,” he said, in printing them. 
William Coleman issued the first number of the Mew York Evening Post 
on Monday, November 16, 1801. There had been previous Evening Posts 
in the town, each of feeble and fleeting existence ; but this new journal— 
still very much alive—had, from the first, a character of its own, placing it 
above all its contemporaries. Its editor was born in Boston in 1766, bred 
to the bar, practiced for a while, served as a soldier against Shay’s Rebel- 
lion, and for two years in the Massachusetts Legislature. Coming to New 
York at the age of thirty-one, he was associated with Aaron Burr during a 
short period, then served as reporter of the Supreme Court of New York. 
He was the first editor of this new Evening Post, and managed it until his 
death in 1829, being, indeed, its sole editor during the last twenty years, and 
was pronounced, in his day, “one of the most able and celebrated con- 
ductors of a public journal in the United States.’”’ In politics, his Post was 
devoted to Federal principles until the end of the War of 1812; he having 
been a warm friend of Hamilton. It was one of his earliest and saddest 
editorial duties, on November 28, 1801, to announce the death of young 
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Philip Hamilton in a duel with one Eacker, and to give an authentic state- 
ment of the whole wretched affair, which his family regretted had been 
permitted to appear at all in the papers. 


WILLIAM COLEMAN, 1766-1829. 


From a rare print in possession of Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet. 


In the issue of the Post for July 12, 1804, at the head of the leader 
column was printed a short note for the purpose of allaying the universal 
anxiety concerning the condition of Alexander Hamilton, then lying in 
the Bayard mansion in Greenwich village, wounded by Burr’s bullet. It 
states that he is still living, ‘‘ but fast sinking, and a few hours more must 
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close the scene for ever. Would to God we could add that there is 
room for the most distant hope of his recovery!” On the following day 
came the announcement of his death, followed by a noble lamentation for 
his loss, and a touching tribute tothe man. This copy is heavily columned 
in black, printed only on one side, and I am struck by an error in its date, 
Fune 13th, instead of July: a misprint passing undetected by type-setter, 
proof-reader, and editor, in curious proof of the perplexity with which 
men’s minds were perturbed on that day. 
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Coleman had already denounced dueling as a “horrid custom,” and 
proclaimed himself opposed to it: yet such was the force of fashion and 
of feeling in this matter, that he himself, in the previous year (1803), had 
accepted a challenge from Cheetham, editor of the Citizen: and while this 
duel fell through, it led to a cruel murder on the dueling-ground of a third 
person, in which it is almost certain both of these men were implicated. 

Coleman and Cheetham were life-long enemies, and well matched in their 
persistent political warfare. Coleman was as fearless as he was able, and 
could see no good in any opponent of any sort :.and, stubborn in his perver- 
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sity, contended among other queer conceits that the republic had been 
benefited in no way whatever by the Democrats, that Napoleon had no mer- 
its as a soldier, and that Dr. Priestley had done the world much more harm 
than good! He started out with the determination to keep the columns 
of the Post free from ‘‘ personal virulence, low sarcasm, and verbal conten- 
tions with printers and editors:” and promised in his prospectus “ to never 
give currency to anything scurrilous, indecent, immoral, or profane.” Yet, 
full of figliting as he was, he soon fell foul of Cheetham, and sharply 
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referred to the “insolent vulgarity of that base wretch ;” while Duane, of 
the Aurora, he dubbed “a base-born foreigner!” In the Hustory of the 
City of New York 1 find the following pithy and pointed parallel between 
these two great rivals, carefully contrasting, too, their characters : “ Cheet- 
ham was some years younger than Coleman, and gloried in encountering 
difficulties. He appeared in public with bold face and majestic bearing. 
Coleman was smaller, of delicate structure, and looked grave and pensive. 
Cheetham had cultivated his mind with historical reading, and was familiar 
with the poets; his writings were curt and concise, Coleman’s often ver- 
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bose. Cheetham could fell at one blow; Coleman delighted in protracted 
torture. Neither was deficient in pointed epithets and lacerating re- 
marks. Cheetham was ardent, passionate, and forgiving. Coleman was 
self-poised, cold, and long harbored an imaginary injury. Each delighted 
in the prostration of a victim, but Coleman was the more politic and pru- 
dent of the two.” And Dr. Francis, in his Old New York, speaks these 
pleasant words of them: “ With all their faults they diffused much truth 
as well as error; they advanced the power of the press in talents and in 
improved knowledge; and they aided the progress of literary culture.” 

The truth of this last statement was proved at once to me as far as it 
regards the Evening Post, on looking over its files. It is a small folio, 
twelve inches by twenty, well printed and well arranged. It contains 
numerous advertisements of new publications and of imported books; the 
first regular and judicious theatrical criticisms given by our press, signed 
by “ Thespis,” with occasional long reviews of his criticisms by “ Laelius;” 
able leaders and letters of interest on various topics; and there is a dis- 
tinct literary flavor unwonted to journalism at that day. Our grand- 
parents were addicted to prose selections and to poetical effusions, and 
these were collected and arranged with taste by Coleman, who, albeit a 
capital critic, wrote poor poetry himself. 

In his issue of January 24, 1806, he gives a delightful narrative of his 
meeting with John Howard Payne, who was then—not yet fourteen years 
old—the boy-editor of the Thespian Mirror. Coleman had fallen on the 
fourth number of this production, and was so pleased with its contents 
that he sent word to its editor that he would be glad to notice him and 
his paper. Payne replied reluctantly, for his literary work was a secret 
from his family, done outside his enforced daily labors in a counting- 
house, and he begged that he might not be harshly judged on account of 
his “(extreme youth, being under the age of fourteen.” Coleman was 
incredulous until he gained an interview, which drove away all doubts 
as to the boy’s “strength and maturity of intellect,” and he writes, “I 
found it required an effort on my part to keep up the conversation, in as 
choice a style as his own.” He goes on to praise warmly the productions 
of this “prodigy,” and asserts that “nothing in the youthful efforts of 
Cowley, Milton, Pope, or Chatterton” are finer. He asks, “ What encour- 
agement do such talents in such a boy deserve?”’ The answer came in an 
offer from a wealthy citizen to educate and befriend the lad—thus happily 
helped by the exposure instead of harmed, as he had dreaded. Shortly 
after the boy sailed up the Hudson in a sloop with his friend, Charles 
Brockden Brown, and at Schenectady entered Union College. 
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A few years later Coleman published in the Post those humorous orig- 
inal odes called the “Croaker pieces,” written by Joseph Rodman Drake, 
who was helped in their composition, a little later, by Fitz-Greene Hal- 
leck, and the firm became famous as “ Croaker and Co.” Halleck’s Re- 
corder also first saw light in the columns of the Evening Post. 

On the 2d of January, 1802, was issued the first number of the Mew York 
Herald, called “ our country paper,” by the proprietors of the Post, and a 
copy of it in size, shape, and type. It was a semi-weekly, containing but 
few advertisements, and much reading matter: its news, criticisms, lead- 
ers, conveyed from the daily, while its literary contents were taken wher- 
ever found to be good, in accordance with this naive declaration amid the 
stately sentiments and pompous promises of the prospectus: ‘“ While we 
shall be duly studious of Originality, we shall avail ourselves of the Con- 
tents of the various Newspapers, Pamphlets, Magazines, and Reviews, 
printed in our own Country, or elsewhere; since it can be of little mo- 
ment, as it respects the Public, whether an interesting piece of Informa- 
tion, or a well-written Essay, which they have probably never seen, has 
appeared in any other paper or not.” 

James Cheetham was an -English radical—“ an Englishman and a hat- 
ter,” he was once contemptuously styled in a fellow-journalist’s affidavit 
here—who had fled from the Manchester riots in 1798, and found his way 
to New York, with some money in his purse it would seem, for he soon 
after bought two newspapers from the widow of Thomas Greenleaf. 
These had been called The Argus, a daily; and Greenleaf’s New York 
Journal, a semi-weekly. Cheetham re-christened the former Zhe American 
Citizen, the latter The American Watchman. They were admirably written 
and conducted, and soon became the leaders of the radical press of the 
country, devoted to Jefferson’s administration and to the most daring 
democratic doctrines. Cheetham was a great master of biting invective, 
and I find much in his manner resembling Junius, in his carefully culti- 
vated capabilities of commination. His rare resources of this style were 
also shown in his historic reply to “Aristides,” and in many a pamphlet. 
His life of “Tom Paine” shows him in a sinister aspect, being written 
with studied malignity toward the man for whom he had formerly pro- 
fessed friendship. ‘The author’s revised private copy,” intended for a 
second edition, with corrections in his own hand, is now in the library of 
the Historical Society of New York, and is curious reading. He claims 
that it is a “life, not a panegyric,” but it is really a relentless record of 
only the lowest and worst in the man who—however deep the degradation 
of his later life, with its loathsome habits and its vulgar jests—had yet 
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been a phenomenal force at the most critical moment in our early history, 
and had wrought with his Common Sense an effect “rarely produced by 
types and paper in any age or country.” 

Cheetham died in delirium, with congestion of the brain, in the hot 
summer of 1809: his last words to his sons were, “ Boys, study Boling- 
broke for style, and Locke for sentiment!” 

James Thompson Callender is a name of note during these times— 
notorious rather than famous. He, too, was a political refugee, forced to 
flee from punishment in Scotland for his radical utterances, and appearing 
in this country in a ré/e new then to our manners—a soldier of fortune, 
wielding well a trenchant blade, under no concern on which side or for 
what cause he should draw it, but bargaining with the best bidder. He 
found his way to Philadelphia and into the Jeffersonian camp and purse, 
and for several years did effective scavenger work, producing, from 1794 
to 1797, an annual Political Register, a racy re-hash of all the party scan- 
dal, slanders, lies, libels, scurrility. For a while, during Bache’s absence, 
he edited the Aurora, and proved himself a noble brother of Bache in 
blackguardism. Compelled to quit the city, he next appeared in Rich- 
mond, as manager of the new. Republican paper, the Richmond Examiner; 
and later in his career he wrote for and edited the Richmond Recorder. 
He is better known, however, as the author of Zhe Prospect Before Us: a 
thick pamphlet in three numbers, whose design it was “to exhibit the 
multiplied corruptions of the Federal government, and more especially 
the misconduct of the President, Mr. Adams.” It is, indeed, one long- 
drawn curse on the living Adams and on the dead Washington—the bas- 
est thoughts put fitly into the bitterest words—an unequaled instance of 
insolence and ignoble imprecation. In reply to the copy sent him Mr. 
Jefferson wrote his thanks and praises, saying that “ it cannot fail to pro- 
duce the best effects.” And it did so, though not as he meant: for it landed 
Callender in Richmond jail, condemned to nine months’ imprisonment, a 
fine of $200, and to give security for good conduct for two years. It is 
cheering to learn that no one was heard to grieve over his punishment. 
But, when Jefferson became President, he had the fine returned and the 
security remitted—yet found’ no more work for his protégé. Thereupon, 
Callender turned against him with all his venom, shamelessly proclaiming 
Jefferson’s previous patronage and pay as his praiseworthy motive for 
present abuse. I am unable to find one good word to speak of this 
man, with all his great ability. He was a journalistic janizary, his pen al- 
ways for sale on any side, a hardened and habitual liar, a traitorous and 
truculent scoundrel; and the world went better when he sank out of 
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sight beneath the waters of the James River to his grave in congenial 
mud, 

A far worthier type of man is seen in Joseph Gales, also driven from 
England by reason of his opinions. He had founded the Sheffield Regis- 
ter, in that town wherein he was born and then resided; for hot words 
spoken in which, during the frenzied days of 1792, he escaped punishment 
only by flying to Germany. While there he sold his journal to one of his 
clerks, James Montgomery by name, famous afterward as Montgomery 
the poet. Gales reached Philadelphia in 1793, and there became printer 
and later editor of the /udependent Gazette, a Republican journal; wherein 
he gave the first short-iand reports of congressional debates. Founding 
the Raleigh Register a little later—holding fast to the name of his early 

choice—he remained its editor and pobligner for the last forty years of his 
busy and blameless life. 

His son Joseph was seven years old when his father brought him to 
this country, and seems to have lived and worked with his parents until he 
came of age. In 1807 he began to do reporter’s work on the ational 
Intelligencer, of Washington; of which journal he became part proprietor 
in-1810; and in 1812 he and his brother-in-law, William Winston Seaton, 
were the sole owners and editors. They were for many years, also, its sole 
stenographic reporters, one in the Senate, the other in the House. It is 
to these two that we owe all the accurate annals of our early congresses, 
and all the reliable records of the great speeches. In 1813 they made a 
daily paper of the Jntelligencer: and in their hands it became famed as 
an able, fair, and influential organ of the Whigs, notable, especially in those 
days, for its constant candor and courtesy. 

Noah Webster is not so well and widely known as an editor, as for his 
spelling-book and his dictionary, but he did signal service in the former 
field between 1793 and 1798. As school-teacher, as lecturer, as essayist 
on the English language and on American polity, he had made himself an 
intellectual power in the young nation, and thus came to be called from 
his law-office in Hartford to the editorial chair of The Minerva. Such was 
the name of a new journal established in New York in December, 1793, 
as a strong administration organ—“ Patronéss of Peace, Commerce, and 
the Liberal Arts.” Mr. Webster announced, at the outset, that his journal 
would be the “ Friend of Government, of Freedom, of Virtue, and every 
species of Improvement.” He carried out his promise, insomuch that he 
elevated the character of his fellow-journals by the influence and the 
example of his own, making it more than a mere mercantile organ, and 
giving and inviting discussion on topics of: national moment. There 
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From the original painting in p ion of his granddaughter, Mrs. Gordon L. Ford. 


would seem to have been contention between the managers and the 
proprietors of Zhe Minerva about 1797, and: it soon after was changed 
in plan, management, and name, and known as the Mew York Commer- 
cial Advertiser : known as such to this day, in its vigorous and youthful 
old age. 
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of the original, in possession of the New York Historical Society. 
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Mr. Webster went to New Haven in 1798, but with his later life there, 
and his literary labors, impressive and important as they were, we cannot 
concern ourselves here. I am told that he lived, during his editorship in 
New York, in handsome style in the old Franklin House, in Queen Street ; 
and have heard him described, at the age of forty, as a singularly fine- 
looking man, “ tall, slender, graceful, with keen gray eyes and sharply cut 
features.” He looked the refined gentleman that he was, marked always 
by his erect walk, his neatness in dress, his broad hat and long queue. 

In the first copy of the Mew 
York Morning Chronicle, issued 
on Friday, October 1, 1802, I find 
a small advertisement, “ Paulding 
and Irving, Wine Merchants, No. 

20, Burling Slip.” This partner- 

ship—recalling a more famous firm 

with the same names, dealing in 

literary wares—was composed of 

Nathaniel Paulding, brother of | 

James K., and Ebenezer Irving, 

the purely mercantile brother of 

William, Peter, John T., and 

Washington Irving—each of 

whom tilled his allotment in liter- 

ature, large or little. Peter Irving 

had studied medicine, but never 

practiced; and was part proprie- 

tor and managing editor of this Lk : 

new paper, the Morning Chronicle, tewritde ‘Y 

for which post he was well equip- Ee aaron 

ped by his literary ability and his 

wide reading, although not so fully fitted for political controversy. His 
opening prospectus has a clear and genuine ring, announcing that one of 
the primary objects of his journal would be to support with firmness the 
present administration, and to advocate with manly freedom genuine Re- 
publican principles, but that this should be done with decency and decorum; 
and while ever ready to meet its adversaries in the fair field of honorable 
competition, “ it will never descend to unworthy practices, and will disdain 
to achieve a victory at the expence (szc) of private character.” It promises 
to give the earliest commercial intelligence suited for a useful business 


paper; but also “to blend the interests of literature with those of com- 
Vot. XVII.—No. 4,.—20 
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merce and of politics, and to enrich its columns with scientific informa- 
tion.” As to its religious avowals, it reprobated the bigoted and persecuting 
spirit of others, and meant “to yield a steady but temperate support to 
the sublime doctrines of the Christian system.” And its editor is quite 
determined that “ malignity, detraction, and scurrilous abuse shall never be 
permitted to stain its pages.” So started into existence this new journal, 
which faded out of life in less than three summers. 

The Morning Chronicle was a folio of the size of the Evening Post, de- 
scribed on a former page, similar in style and make-up, and published at 
59 Pine Street, at the usual price of $8 per annum. Its copious advertise- 
ments form for us a suggestive history of the trade, manners, and morals 
of that day, while its literary contents—criticisms, letters, communica- 
tions, selections, extracts from the current speeches of Pitt, Fox, Burke, 
Sheridan—are an attractive study to the antiquarian. Its leaders and 
letters are full of apt satire on the pretensions of the editorial guild to 
superior virtue and intelligence, and one number brims over with fun of 
this sort, referring with graceful and: genial irony to the editor of the 
National Intelligencer, as a man “ with talents perhaps, but buried under a 
heap of candor, patience, truth, justice, and other miserly qualities.” Its 
political’ editorials were few and short, but keen withal, and not without 
strength. They took always the point of view of Burr and his adherents 
—by whom the journal was founded, indeed—and were devoted entirely 
to bolstering him up, in answer to the crushing charges of the Evening Post 
against him, after the death of Hamilton. That death killed Burr socially 
and politically, and the Chronicle soon lost its vitality, and became mori- 
bund early in the summer of 1805, when it was absorbed by the Pough- 
keepsie Journal. 

Among the “sportive effusions of wit and humor” promised by the 
editor at the outset, were certain papers on plays and players, on the 
fashionable foolishness and the passing humors of the hour, which 
attracted much attention. They appeared under the signature of Jonathan 
Oldstyle, believed for a long time to be the nom de plume of Dr. Peter 
Irving, but known later as that of his younger brother, Washington, then 
—but nineteen years of age—making his first appearance in print. They 
seem very old-fashioned for his youth, although he himself looked on them 
as crude and boyish; but they have not yet become antiquated, and are 
still fresh and delightful in their keen but kindly criticism, their graceful 
humor, their harmless mirth. 

John Treat Irving, another brother, contributed at times to the columns 
of the Chronicle, mainly in verses, thought to be brilliant then, satirizing 
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the party conflicts of the day. These seem to have been turned out as a 
relief from the dry details of the law, and his duties later as the first judge 
of the Court of Common Pleas for the City and County of New York. 


WASHINGTON IRVING. 


From the original mezzotint in possession of the editor. 


William Irving—the eldest brother—had spent a few years as an Indian 
trader on the Mohawk, before coming to the town: and these fresh ex- 
periences, his keen observation, his ready wit, his pungent satire, and his 
felicity in verse, placed him at once in the front rank of these young 
writers. He married the sister of James Kirke Paulding, another of this 
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brilliant group. Paulding was born in 1779, and came first into national 

notice in 1815 by acontroversial pamphlet, Zhe United States and England : 

a reply to “Inchiquin’s Letters” in the Quarterly Review, “ Inchiquin” 

being then wrongly believed to be Southey, the laureate. Other political 

writings followed, and in the same year President Madison made him Sec- 

retary of the Board of Navy 

commissioners; in 1824, Mon- 

roe appointed him Navy agent 

in New York; and from June, 

1838, to March 4, 1841, he was 

Secretary of the Navy in Van 

Buren’s Cabinet. His whole 

official career was in all ways 

honorable to himself and use- 

ful to the service. But it is 

rather in literature’ that his 

name will live, and his share 

in the building up of letters 

in this country is lasting and 

memorable. He _ produced 

many works throughout his 

life, serious and playful, all 

stamped with his strong and 

attractive personality, his orig- 

inal and curious turn of 

thought, his picturesque and 

facile style, his grave irony, 

» his hatred of shams, his fond- 

ness for nature. Physically, 

‘ he is described as being above 

WALTZ DANCE. the medium height, strongly 

[Engraving of the period, showing exact costume.) built, dark in complexion, 

eyes of unmixed brown; his 

profile was like that of an Indian chief, before he allowed his beard to 
grow. 

There was a little group of good fellows, called by themselves “the 
nine worthies,” who, in the early years of the century, caused the sedate 
citizens of Gotham to regard them dubiously, as too fond of fun, wasting 
their time in reading and writing, regardless of arithmetic, and caring too 
little for “making money.” Paulding and the Irvings, Henry Brevoort, 
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Henry Ogden, and Gouverneur Kemble were prominent names in this 
group. The latter—styled “the patroon”—had inherited an old family 
mansion on the banks of the Passaic, about a mile above Newark; whereto 
the jolly band was wont to resort at short intervals, and make merry amid 


its antique furniture, and under 
the eyes of the ancient family 
portraits. This house — still 
standing, built all about by mod- 
ern Newark—is the Cockloft 
Hall of Salmagundi, as we may 
see it in that delicious bit of 
humorous description. It was 
therein that these papers were 
planned by Paulding, William 
and Washington Irving: the for- 
mer their Launcelot Langstaff, 
the latter two Anthony Ever- 
green and William Wizard. 


Washington Irving wrote mast 
of the letters from “ Mustapha 


Rub-a-dub Keli Khan,” and 
William ground out the verses 
“from the mill of Pindar Cock- 
loft.” These verses are smooth 
and felicitous, lamenting the 
loss of the simpler manners of 
younger days, satirizing the 
scandals, follies, and new dances 
of the passing time. Most of 
the papers were written in com- 
mon by the three, thoughts and 
words their joint production, 
and it is not possible nor useful 
to assign to each his exact share. 
The first number of Salmagundi, 
or the Whim-whams and Opin- 


SALMAGUNDI. 7 
fhughing af those of their neighbours—~this being 
whatase understand by rorTica IUSTICE. 

Likeaill fruexand able editors, we consider our- 
selyes infallible; and therefore wuth ihe eustoma- 
ry diffidence of our brethren:of thezquill, we shall 
takethe liberty of interfering in All matters either 
of a public or private:nature. ‘Wearertitics; ama- 
teurs; dillitanti; andscoguoscenti} | taid ax we know 
“bythe pricking of our'thumbs,” that every opin- 
ion which we may Advance in either of those cha- 
racters will be vorrect, we are. determized, though. 
it may bezquestioned, contradicted, or even :con- 
troverted, yet it shall never he revoked, 

‘We beg the public particularly fo snderstand, 
that we soliéif ma patkonage. We are détermin- 
ed, on the contrary, that the patronage sbail be 
entirely omour'side, » We‘Hmwenothing todo, with 
the pecuffary concerns of the papers its success 
will yield us neiffag pelde.norprofit-nor will ifs 
failire occasion ta ug either: Yous wr anoffification. 
We ailvie fhe public; therefore; to putthase our 
numbers mmerdly for their ownsakes:—if they do 
not, let Ghrem. getile fie elféix with their con- 
sciénces:and postetity, 

Ta conclade, we invite all editors of wewspa- 
pers and liferary journals, fo praise ws Treartily ii 
advance, as we assure them that we iiferididfa Ge- 


Fac-simile page from preface of “‘Salmagun i.” Exact 
size of original. Copied through courtesy of New York 
Society Library. 


tons of Launcelot Langstaff, Esquire, and others, appeared in a tiny tome on 
Saturday, January 24, 1807, and took the town by storm; each new num- 


ber, issued at irregular intervals, increasing the sensation. 


Its purpose 


was announced “to instruct the young, reform the old, correct the town, 
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and castigate the age,’ 


and its audacious gayety, its bold disregard for 


all which the traditions of the elders held sacred in society, the mys- 
tery of its authorship, all served alike to irritate and amuse its readers. 
These soon spread to other cities, the sales became great and the prof- 
its large—the greater portion of them being taken by the publisher, 


SF ee 


From an antique edition of * Salmagundi.” 


Longworth, spite of his 
professions in the prospec- 
tus “of the same sublime 
contempt for money as his 
authors.” Not only greedy, 
but dictatorial, he soon 
disgusted these authors, 
and the publication came 
to an abrupt end with the 
twentieth number, on the 
25th January, 1808, having 
lasted just one year. In 
his final words and fare- 
well, William Wizard gives 
no hint of these causes, 
but speaks of his regret 
“at being obliged to bite 
his own nose off.” 
Pleasant trifles and ex- 
cellent entertainment as 
these papers are, there 
seems to me a somewhat 
spectral humor which 
lights them up, and their 
effect is that afforded by a 
depleted, bloodless, pallid 
Addison or Steele. But 


it is in what they did indirectly, rather than in what they are, that these 
productions have their value, and their authors so high a place in this pres- 
ent study. Paulding and his friends and fellow-workers were even then 
laying deep and solid the foundations for the stately temple of American 


Ruano lle Mack - 


literature, 
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AS RELATED TO THE ROMANCE OF CATHAY 


In the chronicles of Virginia are many brief allusions to the expedition 
led by Governor Spotswood in 1716 to the Valley of Virginia, and the 
journey of the “ Knights of the Golden Horseshoe” has furnished material 
for fiction. But nowhere have been discussed the various stages of west- 
ward exploration which culminated in the occupation by Englishmen of 
the prairies and woodlands of the Shenandoah Valley, and opened the 
mountain doors to the tide of westward migration. As is frequently the 
case in matters of discovery the success of Spotswood’s search beclouded, 
if it did not obliterate, the records of the equally brave but unrequited 
strivings after the same end by his predecessors. The story of the labors 
of those advance guards is interesting in that the student is led through 
the byways of the history of nearly two centuries, and can trace the gradual 
attainment of material results from the pursuit of an idea based upon fable. 

The discovery of America by Columbus was due to his desire to reach 
by sailing toward the west the wonderful realms of Cathay; and the belief 
in which he died, that Cuba and the neighboring islands were but outlying 
parts of Asia, was shared by other men of equally scientific proclivities. 
The map of Martin Behaim published in 1492, the search by Ponce de 
Leon for the fountain of eternal youth, the tragic march of De Soto through 
the southern wilderness, and Sebastian Cabot’s supposed discovery in lat- 
itude sixty-seven and a half degrees north of a northwest passage, were 
but expressions of a widespread conviction that the new land was only a 
slight obstacle in the path leading to the realization of the century’s 
dreams. The voyages of the Cabots and of other navigators revealed to 
the world the fact that America was no island, but this knowledge, instead 
of shaking the belief in the untold riches of the South Sea, rather quick- 
ened the efforts of fearless but blindfold knights-errant of the ocean, and 
the delusive hope of a northwest passage, born of Cabot’s fertile imagina- 
tion, was cherished long after the subsidence of the East India craze. 

Under English auspices the romance of New World exploration, a 
child of the old crusading spirit, was rapidly overshadowed by mercantile 
motives. Although Robert Thorne wrote in 1527 an essay on the northwest 
passage, and Albert de Prado sailed to Newfoundland in search of the 
“land of the great Cham,” another generation saw the talented Sir Humph- 
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rey Gilbert suggesting to Queen Elizabeth the plan of colonizing the 
lands lying between England and Cathay, which was to be reached by the 
northwest passage. His pamphlet, “A Discourse to prove a passage by 
the Northwest to Cataya and the East Indies,” decided Martin Frobisher 
to undertake his expedition into northern latitudes, but his desire to find 
the northwest passage gave way to his dreams of immediate results in the 
form of Esquimaux gold. The two voyages of Frobisher, following upon 
the organization of the Company of Cathay, resulted disastrously, but 
Gilbert undeterred thereby sought and obtained in 1578, from the queen, 
a patent for colonizing the new lands. A provision of the patent reserv- 
ing for the crown one-fifth of the precious metals to be found, betokens the 
avaricious character of Elizabeth as compared with the more enlightened 
views of Gilbert. That he was not wholly uninfluenced by the prevailing 
epidemic is proved by his sailing in 1583 with the token of a golden anchor 
guarded by a woman, which had been presented to him by his sovereign, 
and by his companion, “a mineral man,” who discovered in the new world 
what he alleged to be silver. Miner, silver, and Gilbert were lost in 
Atlantic’s waves, and Gilbert’s mantle fell upon the shoulders of his step- 
brother, Sir Walter Raleigh, whose persevering but unsuccessful attempts _ 
to colonize America led to the organization of the Virginia Company, and 
the settlement of Englishmen at Jamestown. 

Thus after a century of theory and experiment England gained a 
foothold in the New World, and was ready to press forward toward the 
American Eldorado, or a passage to the South Sea. Newport, the com- 
mander of the little fleet which carried the Jamestown settlers, had been 
directed to explore Virginia for precious metals and the unknown strait, 
and after he had sailed for England in June 1607 the discontent at 
his failure found so vigorous expression, that Captain John Smith was in- 
duced to make his expedition up the James and Chickahominy rivers in 
midwinter. The colonists had incentive to search for gold in the clause 
of the Virginia patent similar to that in Gilbert's, and it is not surprising 
that Newport’s return in April, 1608, and the supposed discovery by Mar- 
tin, one of the council, of a mine near Jamestown, increased the virulence 
of the gold fever. According to Smith’s statements there was “no talke, 
no hope, no worke, but dig gold, wash gold, refine gold, loade gold,” and 
the steady members of the colony were relieved when Newport sailed 
shortly for England with a cargo of glittering earth. Their self-congratu- 
lations were short-lived for Newport again returned in the following Sep- 
tember with orders from an impatient council not to appear in England 
without “a lump of gold, a certainty of the South Sea,” or news of Ra- 
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leigh’s lost colony. To aid him in his arduous undertakings a boat in sec- 
tions was given him, so that he might carry it above the falls of James 
River. With a company of a hundred and twenty men including William 
Callicut, a refiner, Newport set forth on his expedition, which resulted only 
in the doubtful discovery of silver in the Monocan country. Though Cap- 
tain Smith disparaged “the great guilded hopes of the South Sea mines” 
and the futile visit to the head of the falls, he nevertheless was led to 
think that the Chesapeake Bay, which he explored, stretched to the South 
Sea or near it. The Virginia Company could not believe otherwise inas- 
much as the second patent in 1609 granted them “all the space of land 
lying from the sea coast of the precinct aforesaid up into the land through- 
out from sea to sea west and northwest.” No one imagined at that time 
that the region was so great that in it would be included, two centuries 
later, the whole or parts of Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Indian Territory, Texas, Kansas, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, 
Nevada, and California. In spite of the company’s hopes, and the letter 
of Rev. Alexander Whitaker .in which he gave the situation of a silver 
mine as about four days’ journey from the head of the falls, the idea of 
further discovery was lost sight of in the general prosperity of the colony, 
resulting in great measure from the eutetite exertions of Smith, Dale, 
Delaware, and their successors. 

In 1623, a few months before the deshotion of the Virginia Company, 
Henry Briggs, a mathematician, presented to the Earl of Southampton 
a work in which was described a plan of discovery toward the West, which 
again awakened dreams of Cathay and gold. Edward Waterhouse writing 
about the same time referred to the pamphlet, and stated that Lieutenant 
Marmaduke Parkinson while sailing up the Potomac River, had seen in 
the cabin of an Indian chief a “China box.” This box, the chief said, had 
been sent to him by another chief who lived in a country about ten days’ 
journey over the great hills, and whose home was near a great sea, over 
which people wearing scimiters and called “ Acanack-China” had brought 
the box. Parkinson was also informed that the Potomac rose in a ridge 
of hills stretching north and south, “ whereby,” wrote Waterhouse, “ they 
doubt not but to find a safe, easie and good passage to the South Sea, part 
by water, part by land believing it not above an hundred and fifty miles 
from the head of the falls, where we are now planted.” Bright visions of 
wealth easily acquired rose before the mind’s eyes of the adventurous. 
Charles I., acquiring the rights and privileges of the Virginia Company, 
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became possessed of its cupidity, and was no doubt gratified when the 
Virginia Assembly expressed its hope that the mountains were very rich 
in precious metals, and referred to the discovery of a silver mine in 1609 
“at a place about four days’ journey from the falls of James River.” Gov- 
ernor Harvey must have been influenced by this statement, based upon 
Callicut’s refining, when he sent in the autumn of 1630 two hundred armed 
men, with plenty of provisions, to journey into the country of the Mono- 
cans in search of a silver mine, which was said to have been discovered 
by a Dutchman while Sir Thomas Gates administered the affairs of the 
colony. The expedition was intrusted to Captain Matthews, between 
whom and Harvey considerable bad feeling afterward existed, and he de- 
layed so in starting that the approach of winter compelled him to return 
with no definite results. However, this expedition, being the second of 
the kind organized in the colony, was the connecting link between Captain 
Newport’s fruitless wanderings after the seventeenth century’s zguzs fatuus 
and the later undertakings by Governor Berkeley. The chronicler ,of this 
event was Thomas Young, who, having by earnest solicitation gained a 
commission from the king to make discoveries in America, was exploring 
in 1634 the Delaware River, being impressed by the Indians’ statements 
that it rose in a great lake or bay in latitude thirty-nine degrees north, and 
he proposed “ to discover the mouths thereof, which discharge themselves 
west into the North and South Sea.” 

The crude and exaggerated ideas of the geography of the western 
country, which had been derived from the figurative language of the abo- 
rigines, could not be driven from the minds of Virginians. Sir William 
Berkeley, the stanch loyalist governor of Virginia, with all his horror of 
printing and free schools, was a progressive man for his times, and readily 
lent himself to any plan for the extension of his king’s dominions in the 
fourth estate. The killing of Opechancanough after the massacre of 1644, 
and the treaty with his successor, Nicotowance, made an end, for a season, 
of the troubles with the Indians, and encouraged men to turn their 
thoughts to the unknown land behind the mountains, the chief bulwark of 
which had been the fear of hostile savages. While the people of England 
were occupied in the revolutionary changes which culminated in the death 
of the unfortunate Charles I., the Virginian planters were resolving upon 
further discovery of countries lying toward the southwest. They were 
persuaded that by traveling in that direction they would reach a western 
or a southern sea upon which they might sail to China and the East Indies, 
and while they were confident that it was no short distance from the limits 
of their settlement to the South Sea, they imagined that easy journeys 
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could be made to it by some river flowing westwardly from the mountains, 
in contrast with the eastward trend of the James and the Potomac. Appeal 
was made to the work of Briggs which had not lost its influence during a 
quarter of a century, and the Indians were quoted in corroboration of the 
theories. The silver mine again became a reality in the imagination, for 
in a letter written in 1650, it was stated that “the Indians unanimously 
consent that twenty miles beyond the falls is a rock of crystal 
and that three days journey from thence is a Rocke or Hill of Silver Oare ; 
Beyond which over a ledge of Hills . . . is the Sea which can be no 
other than that sea which washes the shore of China.’”’ The Indians were 
also the creators of the belief that beyond the mountains was a sea ex- 
tending from Canada to Florida, and that in the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
four great rivers took their rise, and flowed respectively toward the four 
points of the compass, of which the “fourth bending southward washes 
all the back side of Virginia,” and emptied into the South Sea. In such 
hazy forms was revealed to the Virginians the existence of the Mississippi 
River, which was to become in after years such a mighty factor in the life 
and history of this country. Time had somewhat changed men’s views of 
the treasure-house in the West, and the Virginians were incited to discov- 
ery, not by romantic hopes of acquiring stores of precious minerals, but 
by the practical consideration that the rich East India trade might thus be 
gained for Englishmen, and with the ease and comparative safety of a 
shorter route, might be carried on to the enrichment of Virginia. 
Governor Berkeley learned from the Indians that by traveling for five 
days ina southwesterly direction he would reach high mountains, and from 
their western slopes flowed a river, leading to a sea where men sailed, 
who wore curiously shaped hats of reed, and possessed horses with long 
ears. Moved by these assertions, and doubtless sharing the popular delu- 
sions, Berkeley organized in April, 1648, a body of fifty horsemen and fifty 
footmen, which he proposed to lead in petson, for the discovery of what, 
it was supposed, “ must needs prove a passage to the South Sea and also 
some part of China and the East Indies . . . which will mightily ad- 
vance and enrich this country.”’ This was the wording of a letter which 
reached England in March, 1649, and from its context it appears that the 
expedition was made, for the author expressed the hope of being able to 
send a full account of the enterprise by the next ship which should sail 
from Virginia. This letter is the only record of Berkeley’s trip, which 
was in all probability forgotten in the agitation caused by the execution 
of Charles I., and the subsequent surrender of the colony to the parlia- 
mentary commissioners. Berkeley had sufficient leisure in his retirement 
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at Green Spring during the eight years of the Commonwealth in Vir- 
ginia to cogitate upon the possibilities of the West, but after his restora- 
tion to power in 1660, he was busied in affairs of state, the regulation of 
correspondence with Indian tribes, and the settlement of tobacco difficul- 
ties existing between Maryland and Virginia, and it was left to others to 
revive the hopes of penetrating the mountain barriers. 

John Lederer, a German, encouraged by a trip made by him in 1669 
from the head of York River, started from James River on May 20, 1670, 
on a journey toward the mountains. His companions, a Major Harris, 
twenty white men, and five Indians, when they had traveled two weeks in 
a southwesterly direction, declined to proceed further. But Lederer, in 
spite of their desertion, pushed forward in company with a Susquehanna 
Indian, and on June 26 reaching a point near the present boundary line 
of South Carolina and Georgia, returned to Virginia. Though a German 
by birth Lederer seems to have come from Maryland to Virginia, for in a 
petition presented to the General Assembly of Maryland a year later it was 
stated that he had lived in Calvert County for a long time, having come 
into the colony upon the strength of Lord Baltimore’s declaration in favor 
of foreigners in 1649. Sir William Talbot, secretary of the province, after- 
ward published in London a translation of Lederer’s account of his trip. 
Had Governor Berkeley shown some appreciation of Lederer’s attempts 
he might have retained his services as an explorer, but his failure in this 
respect did not prevent him from setting on foot another expedition. 

Beverley, the historian, is the sole authority for the account of a journey 
made by Captain Henry Batt about 1670. In the edition of 1722 of his 
History of Virginia, he stated that Batt with fourteen Englishmen and 
an equal number of Indians, traveled five hundred miles following the 
general course pursued by Lederer, until they came to swampy country 
whence flowed a river, the Oukfuski, emptying, it was supposed, into a 
gulf west of Florida. During their march they saw level plains, beautiful 
savannahs, wild turkeys, elks, buffaloes, grapes, and a deserted Indian vil- 
lage, where, according to the usual policy, they left a number of toys or 
trinkets. The Indians asserted that near the river dwelt a tribe of In- 
dians who made salt for sale among their neighbors, and upon the red 
men’s refusal to advance further search was relinquished. Beverley’s 
work has many inaccuracies and much misinformation in its early chap- 
ters in which the preceding account appears, and it is possible that in 
Henry Batt’s expedition one sees but the record of a confused hearsay 
report of the journeys of Lederer and that of Henry Batt’s brother. 
Thomas Batt, commissioned by Major-General Abraham Wood, acting for 
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Governor Berkeley, started from Appomattox Town September 1, 1671, to 
find “the ebbing and flowing of the water behind the mountains in order 
to the Discovery of the South Sea.” His companions were Thomas 
Woods, Robert Fallam, Jack Nesan, and Perecute, an Appomattox Indian. 
They traveled in a general southwesterly direction, as their predecessors 
had done, until they came to the Hanohaskies’ village, where Woods was 
taken ill and died in a few days. But with the addition to their number 
of seven Appomattox Indians Batt’s party continued the march, and when 
they halted on the evening of September 7, the mountains were within 
sight. In their path to the mountains on the next day they found a tree, 
upon which some one had drawn with charcoal the letters MANI, probably 
the record of Indians, They spent Saturday, Sunday, and Monday with 
the Tolera Indians to enable Perecute to recover from indisposition. From 
the 12th to the 16th they were among ranges of mountains near the present 
southwestern boundary of Virginia, and though they saw turkeys, deer, 
grapes, gooseberries and haws, such was the scarcity that they “lived a 
dogg’s life.” Descending a high ridge on the 13th, “they came to two 
trees mark’d as before w’th a coale MANI, ye other cut in with MA and 
severall other scrabl’m’ts hard by a pretty swift small current tending west 
sometimes Northerdly w’th curious meadows on each side.” The soil was 
rich but stony, and the grass was higher than their heads. Following the 
course of the river, being greatly amazed at the prospect of hills piled one 
upon the other, and the wavy aspect of the mountains, they reached, on 
the 16th, the falls of the Kanawha ninety miles above its mouth. 

By this time the Indians had become restless, and were eager to return 
on account of the probability of bad weather and the lack of provisions. 
The party, thereupon, determined to return to the settlements, but 
their departure from the mountain wilds was attended with some little 
ceremony. They fired a salute with their guns, and uttered the following 
proclamation : “ Long live King Charles, y* 2*, King of England, Scot- 
land, France, Ireland, and Virginia and all the territoryes thereunto be- 
longing ; deffender of y* ffaith.” Upon a tree, which had been partially 
barked, they made with marking-irons the letters C. R., surmounted by a 
crown, for the king; another tree they marked W. B., for Governor 
Berkeley; a third tree, A. W., for General Wood, and a fourth tree Ts. H. 
R. for themselves, and P. for Perecute, who, impressed, no doubt, by the 
energy and perseverance of the Virginians, said he wished to be an English- 
man. On another tree were placed the initial letters of the names of the 
other Indians, IN., TT., NP., V., and ER. 

Leaving these memorials of the farthest point in the west reached by 
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Virginians, they retraced their steps; and from the top of the hills, casting 
a look at the promised land which they were leaving, they ‘‘ saw west- 
wardly over certain delightful hills a fogg arise and a glimmering light, as 
from water and suppose there may be some Great Bay.” They had not 
found the South Sea, and Berkeley was again frustrated in his efforts toward 
further discovery by a revolution against his administration. The difficul- 
ties with frontier Indians arising soon after the return of Batt, and the dis- 
content of Virginians at the revival of navigation acts and the grant of the 
colony to Arlington and Culpeper, culminated in the revolution in 1676 
led by young Nathaniel Bacon, and which, though unsuccessful, cost the 
English Government £80,000. Before the bitterness engendered by that 
conflict had subsided, the sturdy old governor died, and nearly forty years 
elapsed before another governor of Virginia attempted to visit the mysteri- 
ous regions of the distant Blue Ridge. 

During that period many additions were made to the white man’s 
knowledge of the geography of the country west of the mountains. The 
French of Canada were also seeking a passage to the South Sea, and by 
way of the Great Lakes were making rapid progress through the western 
country before death made an end of Berkeley’s schemes. The discovery 
and exploration of the Mississippi by Joliet, Marquette and La Salle, and 
the work of zealous missionaries, placed western discovery on a new plane. 
England, jealous of every advantage gained in the New World by her Old 
World rival, was not slow in learning of the French discoveries, and Eng- 
land’s colonists without relinquishing the idea of a South Sea knew that it 
was more distant than former calculations had placed it. The great sea 
of the Indians had been found to be only a river, a noble stream indeed, 
but yet only a river. Thereafter Virginians were impelled to westward 
journeys by other considerations. , 

When Alexander Spotswood came to Virginia as governor in 1710, the 
English in America were agitated by the rapid extension of French influ- 
ence in the West, and if their views and suggestions had prevailed with the 
home government much of the bloodshed and expense of the French and 
Indian war would have been prevented, if indeed that struggle had taken 
place. Spotswood was one of those impressed with the necessity of the 
English gaining a strong foothold in the western country, as he was quali- 
fied by his service under the Duke of Marlborough on European fields 
to comprehend fully the advantages connected with such a stronghold 
from a military point of view. That he understood its commercial im- 
portance is shown by his correspondence on the subject... He had been in 
the colony but two or three months when he sent a company of men on an 
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exploring expedition. They reported that they reached on horseback the 
top of the highest mountain, about one hundred miles from the settlement, 
and perceived that the descent on the other side was easy, and that it was 
possible to travel over the whole ridge. In a letter written by Spotswood 
to the Council of Trade, under date of December 15, 1710, he stated his 
views on the subject of western settlements. He wrote that the James 
River “ according to the best acco’ts of the Indians, issues from a Lake on 
ye other side of the great Mountains that ly to the Westward of us, and 
makes its way through them. If such a permission were granted there, 
while the Lands in other places are under stricter conditions, the people 
would soon carry on their Settlem’ts to ye very Source of that River, and 
ye advantages that may reasonably be expected from thence are these: 
That whereas the ffrench are endeavouring to settle a communication be- 
tween Canada and their late Settlements on the Mississippi by way of the 
Lakes, our people would, by pushing on their settlem’ts in one straight line 
along the banks of James River, be able to cutt off that communication 
and fix themselves so strongly there that it would not be in the power of 
the French to dislodge them, especially considering how much further they 
must travell than we to come at that place.... And by this means 
a very profitable Trade might be established with foreign Nations of 
Indians and our Indian Traders would find convenient places of Refresh- 
ment without being obliged (as they are now) to travell some hundreds of 
miles through Desarts before they can vend their Commoditys.” 

The statements made later by Spotswood that the mountains had 
hitherto been deemed impassable, and that no attempts had been made to 
follow the rivers up to their sources and to establish communication with 
the Indians in the West, show how the former expeditions had been forgot- 
ten, and explain the general impression that the “ horseshoe” expedition 
was the first of its kind. Indeed, the only link connecting his journey with 
the search for the South Sea was the presence among his followers of 
Beverley, who may be considered the historian of Berkeley’s last venture. 
Spotswood, not satisfied with the results of the exploration in 1710, deter- 
mined to visit the mountain regions himself. He wrote in August, 1718, 
that his chief aim in making that trip had been to seek a passage to the 
lakes. He still considered the project of making western settlements by 
which the Indian trade was to be secured for the English and French 
settlement, and invasion prevented, for he thought, ‘“‘ They may, by pos- 
sessing themselves of the Passes of the Great Mountains, w’ch ly between 
Us and the: Lakes, Either by themselves or their Indians, fall upon 
and over-run w’ch of these Provinces they think fit.” With such ends in 
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view, Governor Spotswood started upon his famous expedition, August 20, 
1716. 

He left Williamsburg accompanied by John Fontaine, the journalist of 
the expedition, but by the 29th of the month when he left Germanna, the 
outpost of Virginia’s settlements, he had been joined by several gentlemen 
of the country between Williamsburg and Germanna, fourteen rangers and 
four Meherrin Indians. On account of the rough country in which they 
expected to travel the members of the party had their horses shod at 
Germanna, and the use upon that occasion of horseshoes, not a necessity 
in the flat country of Eastern Virginia, gave the name to the expedition. 
The progress of the explorers was slow ; they were impeded by waterways, 
mires, and thickets, delayed by sickness of members of the party in spite 
of liberal doses of Jesuit bark, and in the following seven days traveled 
not more than sixty miles. The first night’s experience in the woods, 
when “ we had lain upon the ground under cover of our tents, and we 
found by the pains in our bones that we had not had good beds to lie 
upon,” taught them thereafter to sleep on boughs. In spite of such hard- 
ships, they had a right royal holiday, toasting venison for food, and for 
drink having a good supply of “several sorts of liquors, viz., Virginia red 
wine and white wine, Irish usquebaugh, brandy, shrub, two sorts of rum, 
champagne, canary, cherry, punch, water, cider, &c.” The course was 
nearly due west along the Rapidan River until, on September 3, they 
reached what Fontaine considered the head of James River. 

At that time hardly one hundred and twenty-five miles of the course 
of James River were known, and even later the portion of the river above 
the mouth of the Rivanna River bore also the name Fluvanna River. 
Fontaine was careful to record the number of miles traveled each day, 
and a comparison of his measurements and general description of the 
journey with the map and topography of Virginia leads to the conviction 
that his James River head was one of the small streams which flowed into 
the Rivanna River. The line of the Blue Ridge Mountains in that region 
is broken by several gaps, leading into the Valley, known to-day as 
Brown's, Turk’s, Rockfish, and Swift Run gaps, and it was in the neigh- 
borhood of the last mentioned, which is the furthest north, that Spotswood 
and his knights crossed the mountains. After fighting rattlesnakes and 
briers for one day, they started on horseback up the mountain on the 
morning of September 5, and with the aid of axemen, and by dint of 
much scrambling, they were able to drink the health of the king and the 
royal family at the top of the Blue Ridge. 

Looking toward the West, they could see a sight pleasing to the eye at 
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all times, and especially upon a September afternoon. Directly opposite 
them was the south end of the Massanutten range, which rises, like a huge 
backbone, in the middle of the Valley, and at their feet that Valley itself, 
covered with prairie grass'and woodland and watered by a river of many 
branches which they called the Euphrates, but which now bears the more 
beautiful name of Shenandoah. Thirty miles distant, another range of blue 
mountains limited their vision. It is not strange that Spotswood urged 
his followers to descend the mountain and to pitch their tents beside the 
Euphrates. His campaign in the Valley was brief but spirited. On the 
6th, while his men were hunting wild grapes, swimming, shooting deer and 
turkeys, and catching perch and other kinds of fish, Spotswood buried on 
the river bank a bottle containing a paper, upon which he had written that - 
“he took possession of this place in the name and for King George the 
First of England,” and after dinner “ we got the men together, and loaded 
all their guns, and we drank the King’s health in Champagne, and fired a 
volley—the Princess's health in Burgundy, and fired a volley, and all. the 
rest of the Royal Family in claret, and a volley. We drank the Governor’s 
health, and fired another volley.” The highest mountain was called Mount 
George, and the one they had crossed Mount Spotswood. The next day, 
leaving the rangers to continue the exploration, Spotswood’s party turned 
their faces homeward, and after nearly a month's absence, and _ hav- 
ing traveled four hundred and thirty-eight miles, the governor reached 
Williamsburg on the 17th of September. To commemorate the expedition 
and the use of the horseshoes which it had required, Spotswood gave to 
each of his companions a small golden horseshoe with garnets for nail- 
heads. On one side of the shoe was the inscription: “ Sze juvat transcen- 
dere montes,” and on the other the transmontane order. Rev. Hugh Jones, 
who is the authority for this statement, also wrote in 1724, that Spotswood 
instituted this “to encourage Gentlemen to venture backwards and make 
Discoveries and new Settlements; any Gentleman being entitled to wear 
this Golden Shoe that can prove his having drank His Majesty's Health 
upon MOUNT GEORGE.” The golden shoes were handed down from gen- 
eration to generation, but it is believed that all have now disappeared. 
One of the last persons upon whom the token was bestowed was an In- 
dian. On September, 12, 1722, when Spotswood, with the governors of 
other colonies, ended the conference with the Five Nations, the governor 
of Virginia told the Indians that they “ must take particular notice of 
the speaker & gave him a golden Horseshoe which he wore at his 
Breast & bid the interpreter tell him there was an inscription upon 


[it] which would help to pass over the mountains & that when any of 
Vor, XVII.—No. 4.—21 
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their People should come to Virginia with a Pass they should bring it 
with them.” 

Neither the lakes nor the Mississippi had been reached by Spotswood, 
but he had discovered that a fair country lay behind the mountains, and 
the Indians told him that three days’ journey from the pass by which he 
entered the Valley was a river which emptied into Lake Erie, and that from 
“the Western side of one of the small Mountains, w’ch I saw, that Lake 
is very visible and cannot, therefore, be above five days’ March from the 
pass.” But he was sadly amiss when he thought that the Alleghanies were 
smaller than the Blue Ridge mountains, and he afterward modified his 
statement about the five days’ march by stating that he meant the journey 
could be made in that time on a good road without interruption by swollen 
rivers. The discoveries of Spotswood, however, did not dispel the hopes of 
finding precious metals in the Virginia mountains, or of reaching the South 
Sea and gaining the East India trade. Jones, who enjoyed the confidence 
of the governor, attempted to apply logic to metallurgy, and argued that 
as the hills abounded with iron, the mountains might be as rich in precious 
metals as those of Mexico and South America; and James Maury, an intel- 
ligent Virginian, writing in 1756, proposed a scheme for making the Poto- 
mac River the emporium of the East Indian commodities, and for reach- 
ing the South Sea by portage from the Mississippi. This plan was similar 
to the one proposed during Berkeley’s administration, but was modified by 
better knowledge, for instead of canoeing down the rivers flowing from 
the western slopes of the great mountains into the South Sea, the traveler 
was to canoe up the river flowing eastwardly into the Mississippi until he 
approached other rivers emptying into the Pacific Ocean. 

But Alexander Spotswood was moved by more practical considerations, 
and his expedition had more practical results. He had opened a way toa 
country, which hardy settlers from Pennsylvania and Virginia soon began 
to occupy in spite of opposition from the Indians, and the Shenandoah 
Valley gradually assumed the features which have made it Virginia's Eden. 
The “ horseshoe expedition ” was a success, one of the barriers to English 
migration had been removed, and as the middle figure in the field of 
western discovery, between Christopher Columbus kissing the ground of 
San Salvador in 1492, and the explorers, Lewis and Clarke, making their 
way in 1803-6 to the Pacific coast, stands Alexander Spotswood drinking, 
on the summit of the Blue Ridge, a health to his English sovereign. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. ‘ 





HENRY WARD BEECHER 


As we go to press the bells are tolling, and flowers are carpeting the 
pathway of the bier which conveys to his final resting-place the great 
American preacher, Henry Ward Beecher. In his death the pulpit has 
lost one of its most gifted orators, and the country its best-known citizen. 
Mr. Beecher’s place in history is that of a fixed star of the first magni- 
tude. His genius, his character, and his career will form notable and in- 
structive studies in all the future. He was many-sided, with a vigorous, 
keen, versatile intellect, most gigantic in his attainments, magnetic in 
power and influence, progressive in thought and action, a grand, genial, 
large-hearted, manly man. The chief element of his marvelous success, 
however, was his devotion to study. With all his rare endowments he 
would never trust himself to speak on any subject that he had not pre- 
viously made his own through the closest analysis. In his Christian work 
he was a careful student of ministerial helps. He studied other preachers, 
he studied men, he studied himself. In his lectures on varied topics he 
was thoroughly informed, his mind a perfect store-house of exact knowl- 
edge, not accidentally so, but through careful, painstaking research and 
observation. His brain was never idle, and he esteemed it an imperative 
duty to keep abreast with all themes of current interest. Thus critics have 
rarely been able to prove him at fault in any important fact, whether stated 
as an argument or used as an illustration wherever he has spoken even 
though a combatant in the most heated controversies. 

In reference to his habits of study, Rev. Dr. Storrs once said: “I do 
not doubt that Mr. Beecher (and I have more than once told him so) has 
demoralized more young men who have gone into the pulpit than any man 
who ever entered it in America, because the boobies have supposed that his 
power lay in some one thing—in his voice, or his gesture, or his manner in 
the pulpit—and that all that any man had to do to be a ready-made and 
improved Beecher was to stand in the pulpit, with nothing in his brains, 
with no supreme feeling or thought to utter, and yell like fury, and storm 
about the platform, then subsiding suddenly into a sweet and gentle whis- 
per! You and I know, my friends, that Mr. Beecher has had inexhaustible 
power back of everything of that kind ; and that his power has been so con- 
stant and so vast, only because the sources of it have been so manifold and 
so deep. He has never been found wanting in readiness for the occasion, 
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no matter what the scene. His mind has kindled spontaneously by collis- 
ions with persons, or with themes, or with circumstances, whenever the 
occasion has been presented.” 

One of the first conditions of Mr. Beecher’s work in the pulpit or on 
the platform was an understanding of his audience, before whom he never 
appeared with crude or unformed thoughts. Nothing illustrates this 
statement with more force than some of the incidents attending his heroic 
defense of America before the mad mobs of England in 1863. In Glas- 
gow, where mercantile interests were largely involved in the success of the 
South, he was met with a storm of interruptions. One man cried out 
exultingly, “The South is beating the North, sir.” “ Yes,” said Mr. 
Beecher, “ and when we bring them back to allegiance, we shall think more 
than ever of them for the pluck they are showing.” Then a chorus of 
cries arose, “ You shall mever bring them back.” “ But we shad bring them 
back,” came from Mr. Beecher’s round, full voice, lifted above the uproar. 
“Never ! never /”’ was the responsive shout. Smiling, and with perfect com- 
posure, Mr. Beecher told a humorous story which this contest between 
himself and his audience reminded him of, and while the laugh was chang- 
ing the current of feeling he firmly said, “ We shall bring them back,” and 
went on with his lecture before a retort of ‘‘ zever” could possibly be ut- 
tered. One angry gentleman, who was interested in the cotton trade, inter- 
rupted a few moments later with, “ Tell us, sir, when the war will be over.” 
“ That depends,” replied Mr. Beecher, “ partly on how long you continue to 
give your sympathy to the South; but as for ws, the war shall not cease so 
long as there is a slave in America on whom the sun of heaven can shine.” 
“Oh, but you need not waste your time telling us about slavery; we hate 
slavery as much as you,” was the cry. “ Yes,” said Mr. Beecher, with calm 
emphasis, “‘ so everybody tells me when I meet them, that they hate slavery, 
but for all your professions, strange to say, you are all caught in very 
suspicious company with your arms round the slaveholders’ necks.” A 
man in the audience exclaimed: “I have been in the South, and seen with 
my own eyes that the slaves are well treated; they get plenty to eat, are 
well clothed, and are allowed to sing and dance at night as much as they 
please.” Mr. Beecher, with one of his contagious smiles, answered: “I 
have a pig at home; she gets as much as she can eat, and as much litter 
as she can use, and I allow her to grunt as much as she pleases; but still 
she is my pig.” “Why not let the South go? the country is large enough 
for you both,” cried another voice. “That is all very well for you to 
say, who live on an island that America could put in her skirt pocket,” 
replied Mr. Beecher, “but if you knew how our mountains go, and how 
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our rivers run, you would not talk so. Besides, if we were divided in 
America, we would require a standing army to watch each other. No, 
no! we don’t want the European system of standing armies to eat upa 
tenth of the produce of the land.” Mr. Beecher then went on to demon- 
strate the unity of labor the world over, and how slavery had made labor 
disreputable. He told his audience they were driving nails into their own 
coffins; that it was a disgrace to them to be building ships to put down 
the laborers of America, and to cast shame and contempt on themselves, 
and on every man on earth who earned his living by the sweat of his 
brow. ‘“ My interruptions lasted about an hour,” he subsequently said in 
describing that meeting, “ but after they were once stilled you would have 
thought we were ina revival.” At Liverpool his life was threatened—men 
in the galleries and boxes were armed with pistols and bowie-knives—but 
nothing daunted he went upon the platform. ‘Of all confusions and tur- 
moils and whirls I never saw the like,” he said. ‘I got control of the 
meeting in about an hour and a half, and then I had a clear road the rest 
of the way. I sometimes felt like a ship-master attempting to preach on 
board of a ship through a speaking-trumpet, with a tornado on the sea 
and a-mutiny among the men.” Such a display of moral and physical 
courage, and of resources of logic, satire, eloquence and wit equal to the 
direst emergencies, as he made in his series of addresses to the English 
people, has no parallel in history. He risked his iife night after night, 
and forced upon the unenlightened minds of violent and prejudiced men 
the great truth that every English laborer had a vital interest in bringing 
to a close the civil war in America. It was a victorious campaign for the 
Union. Not another man living did or could have done such incompar- 
able service. “Did the government send you?” was asked of Mr. 
Beecher. ‘ No,” he replied, “the government took no stock in me at 
that time. I went on my own responsibility, and with no one behind me 
except my church. They told me they would pay my expenses, and sent 
me off.” 

As an editor, Mr. Beecher’s history is unique, and will be given to our 
readers at some future day, in connection with our projected studies in the 
field of journalism. His editorial influence has been remarkable in many 
directions, and it will never cease to be felt. Had he lived a few months 
longer, it would have been fifty years since he was ordained and married, 
and forty years since he became the pastor of Plymouth Church. He has 
left an impress upon his time in all that concerns political, philanthropic, 
social, and religious progress. 





FIRST CONSTITUTION OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


While the subject of a new constitution for New York is in agitation, 
it is interesting to recall some of the features of the convention held in 
1777, at Kingston, for the purpose of forming the first constitution of the 
Empire State. The Provincial Congress of New York—the connecting 
link between the General Assembly of colonial times and the present 
Assembly—declared its purpose to establish a popular government some 
weeks in advance of the Declaration of Independence, but such was the 
critical urgency for energetic action in other directions that no time was 
found for the consummation of the task until the beginning of 1777: even 
while the convention was in session, during the blustering days of March, 
the “Committee of Safety” had its headquarters in the saddle, and nearly 
every county in the State was invaded by the enemy. New York city 
was held captive, and “hostile forces were gathering strength at the north 
fora descent with fire and sword upon the smiling valleys of the Hudson.” 
On the 12th of March the committee, appointed in August, 1776, to draft 
a constitution, presented their first report. Gouverneur Morris proposed 
that every delegate who objected to any section should enter his objections 
on the minutes of the transaction. This was not allowed; and the debate 
opened, each clause being taken by itself. To the first every man assented, 
it being the announcement that all authority in the State is derived from 
the people. When the convention came upon the legislative branch, Mr. 
Morris proposed that the governor should attend the sessions so that he 
might at once give his approval or his veto to measures, without having 
any power to propose.a law or to amend it. After along discussion, this 
was carried by a very large vote. A few days later Mr. Jay moved to 
reconsider; and this proposition was amended by substituting another, 
from Robert R. Livingston, providing that a council, consisting of the gov- 
ernor, chancellor, and judge, should have a similar power over every bill. 
A two-thirds vote in each branch of the legislature would overcome the 
veto; and a bill should become a law if not returned to the legislature 
within ten days by this council. Thus was the first council established ; 
and the governor was obliged to share his power with two others. His 
term of office was three years. A similar term was given to the lieutenant- 
governor, who should act as president of the senate. 

The scheme provided that the senate should consist of twenty-four 
members, each one to be a freeholder, selected by freeholders who had 
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property valued at five hundred dollars. The term of office was four 
years, and the senators were divided into four classes, six to go out of 
office annually. Thus one-fourth of the senate was chosen every year 
from either the southern, middle, eastern or western districts of the State. 
It was proposed to reduce the number of districts so that there should 
be only one, and also to elect the senators by a general vote. But these 
propositions were defeated. There was a provision that the senate should 
never exceed one hundred members. The assembly was to consist of at 
least seventy members chosen each year by freeholders who had one 
hundred dollars, or who rented tenements of the yearly value of forty shil- 
lings English money. The assembly must never exceed three hundred 
in number. Some of the objections to the tenement clause, it is said, 
were removed by the amendment of Mr. Morris, giving the franchise to all 
freemen in Albany, and to all who were made freemen in the city of New 
York before October 14, 1775. 

There was a long debate over the method of voting, whether it should 
be an open ora secret ballot. A decided preference was shown by some 
of New York's leading citizens—the names of Ludlow, Lawrence, Beek- 
man, and Laight being among the number—in favor of an open ballot ac- 
cording to “ their birthright as Englishmen and their glory as Americans.” 
The secret ballot was sustained by the “ Liberty Boys,” and other politi- 
cal organizations, and the feeling in its favor seemed to gain ground. On 
motion of Mr. Morris, the words “by ballot ” were stricken out, but after- 
ward Mr. Jay, who had always favored the open ballot, carried a substi- 
tute, declaring that all elections should be by ballot as soon as practi- 
cable; but the legislature had a chance, by a two-thirds vote, to change the 
method if the ballot system did not prove successful. In regard to the 
judiciary, the courts and the judges were formed after the pattern of the 
judicial system in England. It was announced that the law of the State 
of New York consisted of such provisions of the English common law and 
statute law and of the colonial acts as were in force on the Igth of April, 
1775. Thus was the battle of Lexington made the exact date when the 
colonies drew away from the mother country. It was decided that trial 
by jury should always be allowed, but verdicts by a three-fourths vote of 
a jury were not permitted. 

Considerable debate ensued upon the question of religious toleration. 
Mr. Jay moved to “except the professors of the religion of the Church of 
Rome until they should take oath that they verily believed that no Pope, 
priest or foreign authority hath power to absolve the subjects of the State 
from allegiance, and unless they renounced the false, wicked and damnable 
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doctrine that the Pope has power to absolve men from sins.” This was 
brought out by the declaration that freedom of religion should be allowed 
to all mankind. Mr. Jay’s motion was defeated by a vote of nineteen to 
ten; and the effect of this toleration was not set aside by a motion of Mr. 
Livingston to provide that there should be no disturbing of the peace by 
any religionists, or by Mr. Jay’s motion of a similar character. It was, 
however, provided that “the liberty of conscience hereby granted shall 
not be so construed as to excuse acts of licentiousness or justify practices 
inconsistent with the safety of the State.” Another notable discussion 
arose over the question of naturalizing foreigners, which, by the original 
draft, left the matter to the legislature. Thus there was a chance to dis- 
criminate against Papists; and it was this very thing, already voted down 
(in the matter of religious toleration), that caused an effort to be made, 
which proved successful, to require all foreigners to renounce allegiance to 
every foreign king or prince. Mr. Jay failed in his efforts to secure an 
anti-Papist resolution. He also failed in an effort to give certain privileges 
to Dutch and English churchmen—the evident opinion of the convention, 
as a whole, being not to commit the constitution to any church. It was 
also voted that no minister of the Gospel should hold any office. Provi- 
sion was made for the protection of the Indians; and, on motion of Mr. 
Morris, future legislatures were recommended to abolish slavery. 

On Sunday, the 20th of April, 1777, the constitution was read in full 
and was agreed to by every man present except Colonel Peter R. Living- 
ston, of Albany, who had his dissent entered upon the minutes. This was 
the first constitution of the State of New York, the constitution that 
existed until 1846. John Jay wrote of it: “Our constitution is univer- 
sally approved, even in New England, where few New York productions 
have credit.” John Adams wrote to Mr. Jay: “Your constitution is 
better than ours. It is the best of all.” On every hand the document was 
hailed as a victory greater than that of the battle-field. To recapitulate, 
the people had at last been declared supreme by an official enactment of 
the highest authority. The Assembly was given large. powers in the 
originating of money bills; in the selection of the Council of Appoint- 
ment to check executive authority, and in the indirect selection of the 
Council of Revision, for the correction of hasty or unconstitutional legis- 
lation. The senate consisted of freeholders, who had supreme judicial 
power and final appellate jurisdiction in law and equity. Otherwise the 
judiciary was patterned after that of England. Among the principal rights 
guaranteed by this constitution were: religious toleration, trial by jury, 
and an open ballot. The constitution was—for that day—a remarkable 
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exponent of civil polity in its broadest and most generous bearings. This 
was partially due to the fact that of the thirteen members of the committee 
who framed it, the most influential were descended from different nation- 
alities—Huguenot, Dutch, Scotch, and English—with the foresight, wis- 
dom, largeness of purpose, and intelligent energy characteristic of the races 
from which they sprung. The outcome of their deliberations under the 
circumstances could hardly have been narrow-minded. 

On the 8th of May following, a provision was made for a Council of 
Safety, to consist of fifteen members, who should have extraordinary 
powers, until the meeting of the coming legislature. The poll lists and 
ballots were examined on the gth of July, and it was found that the 
western district had cast 7,017 votes, and the middle district 6,162. The 
southern district was disturbed with the question of New Hampshire 
grants, and the eastern district was in the hands of the enemy. The 
candidates for governor were Robert R. Livingston, Philip Livingston, 
John Jay, George Clinton, Philip Schuyler, and John Morin Scott. 
George Clinton was elected. It was a glorious day for the American cause 
when Clinton left the field to take the hurried oath of office. Thence- 
forward the American leaders had more confidence in the result of the 
struggle. What troubled them severely in the midst of their other perils 
and perplexities was the destruction of the British forms of law and order 
—forms under which they had lived for generations, and to protect which 
they had often met the French colonists on the field of battle. To be 
themselves in hostility to their former ideas, and to have the French upon 
their side, was abnormal. The various colonies were still the dtsjecta mem- 
bra of a national body politic, although the Articles of Confederation were 
in process of ratification. A brief trial of these Articles proved their weak- 
ness, and the dissolution of the new government seemed inevitable. The 
prospect was discouraging. New York naturally became the centre, not so 
much of strategic activity as of political discernment. Her State consti- 
tution, grand and cosmopolitan in its scope, served as a broad basis on which 
might rest the fundamentals of a more perfect constitution for the whole 
country. Her sons took a leading part in the discussions pending the 
coming enfranchisement, and her commingled French, Dutch, and English 
ideas were incorporated into the law of the land. 








THE HEATHERLY WAR 


One of the interesting incidents in the early settlement of Northern 
Missouri is known as the “ Heatherly War” which occurred in the summer 
of 1836. The Heatherlys came from Kentucky in 1832, and settled in 
what was then called the “Upper Grand River country,” which, at that 
date, formed a portion of the County of Carroll extending from the Mis- 
souri River to the Iowa line, and comprising the present counties of Liv- 
ingston, Grundy and Mercer, as well as Carroll. This now splendid agri- 
cultural country was then a wilderness inhabited, for the most part, by 
outlaws and roving bands of Indians. 

The members of the Heatherly family were George Heatherly, the 
father; Jenny Heatherly, the mother; John, Alfred, George and James, 
the sons, and a daughter, Ann. The father had fled from Kentucky to 
avoid paying the penalty for crimes committed there, and the mother was 
a sister of the notorious Kentucky outlaws known in the history of that 
State as Big and Little Harpe. On coming to Missouri, the Heatherlys 
sought a secluded spot not far from where the beautiful city of Chillicothe 
now stands, and erected the usual rude log-cabins of the pioneer, and 
their place soon became the regular rendezvous of the horse-thieves, coun- 
terfeiters, and other fugitives from justice then infesting the wild and 
sparsely settled country, three or four of whom were always the guests 
and confederates of the family and aided them in the murder and robbery 
of many an unfortunate ‘“ home-seeker.” 

The gang was well organized and for several years evaded the laws of 
the State, which were at that time poorly executed. The ‘old woman,” 
as Jenny Heatherly was known among her companions, was the queen or 
leader of these wild spirits, and with her Harpe thirst for blood and plun- 
der planned numerous dark deeds, and, not unfrequently, assisted in their 
execution. 

Often a land-hunter, or explorer of the Upper Grand River country, 
rich in its natural resources, was last seen or heard from in the vicinity of 
the Heatherly cabins, but the machinery of the State civil law was not 
strong enough to hunt down and punish the murderers. The gang was at 
last, however, by their own bold and unwise actions and dissensions, 
broken up, and one at least of their number brought to justice, and the 
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others driven from the country. Early in the summer of 1836 a band of 
peaceful lowa Indians came from the southern part of what is now the 
State of Iowa to the Grand River country, where game was then abun- 
dant, on a hunting expedition. As soon as the Heatherlys discovered the 
camp of the Indians they set out to steal their horses, and take them to 
the more thickly settled district along the Missouri River and sell them. 
While the Indians were hunting, the five Heatherlys and three of their 
companions, James Dunbar, Alfred Hawkins and a man named Thomas, 
went to the camp, stole a number of their horses and ponies which had 
been turned loose to graze, and were making off south with them when 
the Indians, having discovered their loss and given chase, overtook the 
thieves. The Indians demanded a return of their property, and on being 
refused opened fire on the robbers with their weapons. Thomas was in- 
stantly killed, and after exchanging a few shots with their pursuers the 
Heatherly gang abandoned the horses and fled. 

The Heatherlys, now fearing the Indians would report their depreda- 
tion to the authorities and cause the government to take steps to pun- 
ish them, undertook to throw suspicion from themselves and against the 
Indians, by hastening to the white settlement in advance and making a 
serious charge against them. In order to accompiish this design, the 
Heatherlys murdered one of their own party, whom they suspected of 
the intention to break away from their wretched life and return to civili- 
zation. They shot James Dunbar and concealed his body near the Indian 
camp, and hastened to the settlement and reported that the Iowas were on 
the war-path, were robbing and murdering the whites in the thinly settled 
Upper Grand River country, and claimed that they had been attacked by 
the Indians, and two of their number, Thomas and Dunbar, killed. The 
settlers knowing that the Indians were in the country the more readily 
credited this statement, and alarm and excitement prevailed throughout 
the region. 

A militia organization existed in the State for the protection of the 
settlements against both red and white desperadoes, and General B. 
M. Thompson, of Ray County was commander of the district in which 
these events occurred. The news was carried to him that the Iowas 
were in open warfare, and he immediately placed himself at the head 
of a regiment, composed of companies from Carroll and Ray counties, 
and marched rapidly for the locality of the attacking enemy. General 
Thompson also ordered out two companies of Clay County militia, com- 
manded by Colonel Shubael Allen, who were accompanied by some vol- 
unteers under the command of General Alex. W. Doniphan, who, a few 
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years later, became a distinguished officer in the war between the United 
States and Mexico, and is now a highly esteemed citizen of Richmond, 
Missouri. Colonel Allen marched his forces rapidly north until he 
reached a line west of the camp of the alleged hostile Indians, and then 
hurried east, arriving at the Indian camp about the same time General 
Thompson and his forces came up on the south. The Indians were found 
peaceful and harmless; many of the men were away hunting, the women 
engaged in their work of dressing deer-skins and drying meat for future 
use, their children playing under the shade of the trees, and their horses 
grazing upon the luxuriant grass of the prairie not far from the timber. 
General Thompson and his officers became convinced that the Indians had 
not committed the acts they were charged with, and, on hearing their 
story concerning the raid of the Heatherlys upon their property, and their 
account of how Thomas met his death, and having learned from some of 
the settlers who had joined Thompson’s forces that Dunbar had returned 
alive and well from this expedition, they suspected the Heatherly gang of 
his murder. The officers, finding they had been imposed upon, and see- 
ing the futility of this campaign, returned the militia and volunteers to 
their respective counties and disbanded them, thus ending the “‘ Heatherly 
War” without bloodshed. 

The civil authorities then set to work to hunt down the murderers 
of Dunbar, found his body and traced his killing to the Heatherly crew. 
Thoroughly aroused they determined to break up the band and rid the 
State of them. Warrants were sworn out charging them with the murder 
of their late companion, and in July, 1836, Sheriff Lewis N. Rees of Car- 
roll County took with him a strong posse of armed men and proceeded to 
the cabin and arrested the entire Heatherly family, including the mother 
and daughter, together with Alfred Hawkins, who was alike charged with 
the crime. 

The prisoners were taken to the nearest jail in Ray County and lodged 
there to await trial. John Heatherly was tried in March, 1837, and for 
want of sufficient evidence acquitted. The circuit ‘attorney, becoming 
convinced that none of the criminals could be convicted, unless some of 
their accomplices would testify against them, made an arrangement by 
which all the Heatherlys gave evidence against Alfred Hawkins, as the 
price of their own liberty. On Hawkins’ first trial, in July, 1837, he was 
ably defended, and the jury failed to agree and were discharged, but on 
his second trial in November of that year, a jury found him guilty of 
murder in the first degree, and he was sentenced to death. This sentence 
was, however, commuted by the governor of the State to twenty years’ 
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imprisonment in the penitentiary, where Hawkins died, about two years 
afterward. 

The Heatherly family, worn down by their long confinement in jail 
awaiting these trials, and completely broken in spirit, left the country as 
soon as released after having testified against their late comrade. 

These trials were before Judge Austin A. King, who, some years later, 
became governor of Missouri; and the prosecuting attorney for the State 
was Amos Rees, quite an able lawyer at that early day, who afterward 
gained a leading position in his profession in both Missouri and Kansas, 
and who died not long since at Leavenworth, Kansas, at the advanced 
age of ninety-three, after having been variously honored and trusted by 
the people of both States. 


KINGSTON, MIssouRI, 





JOHN VAN BUREN 
A STUDY IN BY-GONE POLITICS 


Ill 


If the year 1844 marked the palpable advent of the slavery question 
into the national politics, the events of 1848 announced that the period 
of its youth had passed. It was henceforth to be a stalwart and stalking 
menace, a demon of disturbance, until it aged to civil war. The “Texas 
question” had put off its efficient disguise and become in appearance 
what it before had. been in fact. Annexation had rent the veil for every 
doubting eye. The results of a war as triumphant as unjust had pushed 
the fateful problem to the bar of public judgment. 

Thus far the phases of constitutional history had been as changeful as 
the hues of a chameleon. The federal doctrine had been mocked by the 
Essex Junto at the North, as well as by the Nullifiers of the South. The 
Prophet of Strict Construction had conducted the Louisiana Purchase, and 
the party that denied the constitutionality of internal improvements and 
a national bank had now brought about the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. 
But the Constitution itself had failed to define the vital principle upon 
which its existence would depend. Its meaning was left open to disputes 
and theories, only to be settled by the interest that was strongest, and that 
in the end could maintain its position by force. Moreover, a people whose 
sense of power had come with their independence, whose self-reliance had 
been schooled by their own sovereignty, whose love of glory had been nour- 
ished by three wars, and whose pride eclipsed that of the Roman citizen 
in the best days of the Empire, had scarcely been in training when the crisis 
came to submit to a peaceful adjustment of so irreconcilable a difference. 
And that time had now come to be something more than the rhetorical 
prophecies of the House or the Senate chamber. The lurid beams of 
that day could be seen by the dwellers upon the mountains. 

The policy and the principles of no party had been consistent. Even the 
finances of the nation had been a carnival of make-shifts and experiments. 
Every force and every question had been judged by its power of political 
leverage. Party tactics had been as varied and veering as the political 
antics of Beaconsfield or Bismarck. Office and power had been the chief 
things sought, and to such ends party zeal was directed. Partisans and 
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patriots, it is true, had often been confronted by this problem of the future ; 
but they had trimmed and bargained. Personal and party interests, then 
as ever, were paramount to philanthropy or political economy. It was 
absurd to borrow trouble. It was needless to invite responsibility. It was 
impolitic to countenance agitation. The Abolitionist was a disorganizer 
and fanatic. Congress denied him the right of petition. Even the mail 
bags of the South were closed to the circulation of his doctrine. 

The second generation of statesmen had reached their political dotage. 
Calhoun had long departed from his early faith; soured and powerless, 
he was devoting his final days to the philosophy of secession. Webster, 
still beguiled by his ambitious dreams, was preparing for that final apos- 
tasy which has cast a shadow over his grave. Clay, aged but hopeful, 
patriotic but no longer “available,” beheld the widening breach, and 
looked for help, as of old, in compromise. Benton, the chief exponent 
of Jacksonism, was soon to be proscribed; his views could not keep pace 
with the exactions of the South. The conditions had changed. A new 
order of ideas had arisen. A new generation of public men was taking 
advantage of the situation to push private fortunes. The anti-slavery 
sentiment was steadily gathering force, and to the ambitious offered a 
career. Oratory was a passport to prominence; the North was rearing 
men whose actions would not be terrorized, whose principles would not 
be temporized. 

However, let us not misunderstand. Speculations upon compromise 
and human rights may deny the propriety of acquiescence in the institu- 
tion of slavery. A dilettant political morality may question a transient 
or partial submission to an erroneous principle of government, although it 
be dictated by prudence and the prospect of a greater ultimate advantage. 
But no practical eye can scan the history of political parties up to this 
time without recognizing not only the policy but the natural necessity of 
temporary arrangement and evasion. Government does not exist for the 
purpose of experiment in economics. It is interest alone that gives power 
to principle. Concord was preserved by the demands of material pros- 
perity ; bread before breadth. Until rival systems of labor had begotten 
rival needs and rival theories of government, and until that rivalry had 
developed with the growth of opposing interests into a conflict between 
them for self-preservation, the policy of compromise and postponement was 
natural and inevitable. And it is in this light that the statesmanship of 
this period must be viewed. 

But to return. The temporizing policy had nearly exhausted itself. 
The energies of the South were bent to one end. That section was now 
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solidified in action and in interest. Whatever its political divisions or 
professions, the protection of its Institution was its only creed. On this 
subject there existed no difference; the Slave Power wassupreme. At the 
North were the Abolitionist, the Free-soiler, the Whig, and the Democrat. 
As yet, the Abolitionist was a political impotent. But his less radical 
brother, the Free-soiler, by mingling policy with his humanity, was laying 
a sure foundation for his future; he was imbibing his principles by safe 
and politic degrees. The Whig and the Democrat, however, each clung to 
his ancient faith and his ancient practices; with both, the propulsion of 
habit had not ceased, and they still continued to barter support to the 
slavery interest for political spoil and preferment. It was this combina- 
tion that had stultified the national honor, and turned the national army 
into a horde of territorial freebooters. The secret and dissembled mo- 
tive of the Annexation had been skillfully gilded over by the glory of a 
vast domain. The iniquity of the war had been overshadowed by the 
glamour of national gallantry. But the well-ripened fruit of intrigue and 
conquest once made secure, disguise and dissimulation were no longer 
needful or possible.. Our possessions reached the Pacific. There was little 
more to gain. The new acquisitions must be either slave or free. 

An element was now introduced besides sentiment and abstractions. 
Slavery was something more than the object of philanthropy or aboli- 
tion petitions; it represented one side of a struggle for power, although 
the other side was in the midst of that political disintegration from which 
a new organization was soon to come. The agitators from principle were 
being joined by the agitators from interest. Local politicians who saw 
nothing to gain by concert with the South were proclaiming their faith as 
“no extension of slavery.” All the disaffected factions and minorities 
were being given a balance of power, or an opportunity for revenge. And 
it was this situation that enabled the dissensions of the New York De- 
mocracy to carry their havoc into the party at large. 

It was during 1847 that the Barnburner faction espoused the doctrine 
of “‘non-extension,” partly as the consequence of their former opposi- 
tion to the Annexation, and partly on grounds of factional policy. The 
immediate occasion was the imprudent procedure of the Syracuse con- 
vention held in the fall of that year. When that convention came together, 
it was about equally divided between the two factions, a majority depend- 
ing upon the disposition to be made of several contested seats. Among 
them was that of John Van Buren, now the recognized chief of the Barn- 
burners. For the decision of these contests, a preliminary plan of organiza- 
tion was agreed upon; but it soon became apparent that, if fairly carried 
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out, the Barnburners would secure control. That prospect manifest, the 
Hunkers set about, by the most faithless and unscrupulous manipulation, 
to settle a majority of the cases in their own favor. By pre-arrangement, 
Van Buren’s case was reserved until the last; but by the time it was 
reached he was fated to expulsion. A resolution was then introduced to 
seat his contestant, and the final struggle began. The discussion that 
ensued was violent and acrimonious, John closing his side of the case 
himself. It was known through the town on the evening before when he 
was to have the floor. When he began his speech the convention hall was 
densely filled by an admiring and expectant assemblage. His effort is 
still remembered in that city of conventions beside the speech of Roscoe 
Conkling at the overthrow of Fenton, and that of Chief Judge Ruger at 
the time of the Kelly bolt. But, like most speeches of the kind, it was 
rather the voice of a cause than an instrument of success, A majority 
had been packed, and the vote decided against him. He took his hat and 
deliberately walked out of the convention, remarking characteristically that 
he had been in it for three full days, as long as Jonah was in the whale’s 
belly, and longer than any honest man would wish to remain in such com- 
pany. . 

It was the conduct of this convention that forced the Barnburners into 
the open revolt made effectual by their rather unique method of ballot- 
ing.* A resolution against the admission of slavery into the Territories 
had been offered but defeated. It was now printed conspicuously in 


* It may gratify the curious to give some specimen variations of the Wright ballots mentioned 
in the preceding article. One ran this way: 


For Comptroller. 
REMEMBER SILAS WRIGHT! 
For Secretary of State. 
MAINTAIN FREEDOM! 
For Attorney-General. 
REBUKE FRAUD! 
Another : 
State. 


REMEMBER SILAS WRIGHT! 


Ye Argus Men! Ye Office Hacks, 
And whole Conservative Crew, 
Consider well what you’re about, 
And what you're trying to do; 
You’ve got to deal with Democrats, 
And long you'll rue the day 
When you first murdered SILAS WRIGHT, 
Then threw our FLAGG away ! 








Voi. XVII.—No. 4 —22 
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the Barnburner journals under the Scriptural text, “The stone which the 
builders rejected, the same is become the head of the corner.” The great 
Barnburner mass-meeting that followed the convention, held in the vil- 
lage of Herkimer, was addressed by David Wilmot of Proviso fame. In 
February succeeding, the faction held a State convention for the selec. 
tion of delegates to the Democratic national convention. Delegates were 
chosen, and John Van Buren, from the committee on address, submitted a 
report reviewing the history of the party divisions, and declaring the dele- 
gation appointed to the national convention to be the only regular and 
rightful representatives of the party. It also proclaimed adherence to the 
Jeffersonian doctrine of non-extension of slavery. ‘“ By fortunate accident, 
or especial Providence,” says the address, “the assumption by the slave- 
holders of a new and indefensible position on the subject of slavery has 
enabled Democrats to stand forth in their natural attitude as the cham- 
pions of human freedom; . . . the Democratic party of New York 
now moves on without the fetters upon its action that selfish and sinister 
influences have hitherto imposed. It invites to its ranks the just, the virtu- 
ous and the true. It will welcome them to a standard which is unfurled, 
after sore defeats, with redoubled energy. On it are inscribed ‘ Free 
Trade, Free Labor, Free Soil and Free Men!’” 

On the twenty-second of May, 1848, the Democratic national conven- 
tion met in the city of Baltimore. Hunker and Barnburner were both at 
hand; each faction was represented by a full delegation; each claimed to 
represent the Democratic party of the State; each clamored for exclusive 
admission. The feeling against the Barnburner was bitter and fearful; 
for without harmony in New York State the nominations of the conven- 
tion would be futile. The long debate that followed upon the disposition 
of this contest was full of rancor upon one side, and of politic reasoning 
upon the other; one classed the Barnburner with the Whig and the Aboli- 
tionist, the other “strove in all wise ways to smooth and soothe.” The re- 
sult, however, was compromise, and on the evening of the third day the 
convention, by a scant majority, decided to admit both the delegations, 
dividing the vote of the State between them. But this device proved no 
solution; neither faction would accept the condition of joint representa- 
tion. The Hunker professed to be aggrieved by this forced equality, 
while the Barnburner remained obstinate and belligerent. Both departed 
the convention, and without the voice or vote of either Cass was nomi- 
nated for President. 

While this withdrawal from the convention strengthened the Hunkers 
with the Southern interest, it not only had the opposite effect with the 
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Barnburners, but unavoidably drove them into independent action. Pre- 
cisely a month later, the latter element again met in convention at Utica. 
Its attitude on the slavery question was now more pronounced and defiant 
than before, although it is none the less to be doubted that the course 
it took was equally prompted by the motive of revenge. It unquestion- 
ably contained the better portion of the party, both in point of ability 
and of character, and its action carried with it a greater force than simply 
that of numbers; it gave an encouragement and an impetus to the anti- 
slavery sentiment too strong to be stayed even after recantation displayed 
how large a part mere politics had played in the episode that followed. 
The convention with enthusiastic accord at once formulated its Free-soil 
views into a most uncompromising and exuberant platform, and then pro- 
ceeded to nominate a candidate for President. How largely the motive 
of factional retaliation entered into this procedure is seen from the fact 
that had Silas Wright still been living he would have been the nominee. 
As it was, Martin Van Buren was chosen, and accepted the hopeless dis- 
tinction. 

The various elements hostile to slavery now recognized their joint op- 
portunity. While not so numerous, they bore some resemblance in spirit 
and diversity to modern religious sects; while they agreed in their ulti- 
mate hope, they differed as to the means of grace. In their motley ranks 
were found the flower of our philosophy and philanthropy, as well as the 
most vigorous types of the pragmatic and the bigot. As in all humanitarian 
movements, many an eye was too tender or too poorly focused for practical 
sight ; many a heart was too sensitive to endure the austerities of policy; 
many a head was long-haired and heated. And now, for the first time, the 
variegated host combined its diverse and scattered energies, and became 
powerful by becoming politic. The van of abolition halted for the rear of 
non-extension ; and on the ninth of August, 1848, the whole of the anti- 
slavery element was represented in the Free-soil convention at Buffalo. 

The action of this somewhat, and justly, celebrated convention was 
effective because it was rational. In 1844, the Abolitionists, the chief ele- 
ment of this convention, had defeated Clay, whose sympathies were really 
with their cause, by reason of erratically wasting their force in an inde- 
pendent but fruitless fusillade, an example of impolicy that worthy move- 
ments in more recent days have failed to profit by. But although the 
Buffalo convention likewise took part in a tri-sided contest, the conditions 
now made that course as advisable as before it had been unwise. Cass, 
the Democratic nominee, was bound to the South and its purposes by 
every political tie; and Taylor, the Whig nominee, was a citizen of New 
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Orleans, and owned four hundred slaves. To support either was there- 
fore impossible ; a candidate of their own was unavoidable. Nevertheless, 
there was still room enough for a mistake that some members of the con- 
vention would have made had they possessed voting strength—the nomi- 
nation of a fourth candidate, instead of the adoption of Van Buren. But 
the better counsel prevailed ; Van Buren’s nomination and the Utica pro- 
nunciamento were ratified, and Charles Francis Adams was placed second 
upon the ticket. Amidst the greatest enthusiasm, the convention, whose 
chairman had been Salmon P. Chase, dispersed, and sent to the winds the 
motto, “ Van Buren and Free Soil; Adams and Liberty.” 

The campaign now conducted by the Free-soilers was of a piece with 
the doings of their convention. Their platform, satisfactory to every 
shade of anti-slavery opinion, united the entire anti-slavery vote. They 
filled the air with eulogies upon freedom and denunciations of the 
South. The Abolitionist embraced the opportunity, for the first time 
given him, to paint the horrors of slavery before vast audiences, with a 
vigor of description that excites the curious wonder of those who have no 
memory of the anti-slavery crusade; while the Non-extensionist, cherish- 
ing the hope of stunting the Institution, expended his efforts to stay the 
grasping and aggressive hands of the Southern power. Their principles 
were proclaimed by some of the most eloquent tongues America has ever 
possessed. “ But the ‘bright particular star’ of this revolt,” says Henry 
Wilson, ‘was John Van Buren. . . . Indeed, such was the brilliant 
record he then made, his popular talents, his prestige of name and posi- 
tion, that, had he remained true to the principles he then advocated, he 
would unquestionably have become one of the foremost men of the Re- 
publican party, if not its accepted leader.” 

To succeed on the stump requires positive genius. It is neither the 
field of oratory nor of advocacy ; if the distinction may be drawn, it is the 
peculiar province of speech-making. And as prolific in public speech— 
according to Lieber, the zsthetics of liberty—as our politics have been, 
the comparative rarity of political speakers of the first class attests the 
peculiarity and the severity of the demands that are made upon them. 
Upon the stump the most admirable forensic talents often fail, and the 
ablest debaters are often as ineffectual as a hundred-ton gun against a cav- 
alry charge. There are more good tragedies than there are equally good 
comedies. There are more appropriately fine lines of epic poetry than 
there are of the ode or the lyric. There are more simply able writers than 
there are really brilliant ones. ‘There has ever been in literature more 
profundity than the first order of elegance or wit. A premium has always 
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been placed upon deep dullness by imputing superficiality to brilliance. 
If there be any genius in the realm of words it is the faculty of giving 
buoyancy to weight, interest to information, vivacity to strength; the ap- 
pearance of profundity is often the sole accomplishment of dolts. It is 
from asimilar cause that the prime stump speaker is rare. He is to conven- 
tional oratory what, in point of naturalness and verve, Heine is to the pre- 
vailing German style, and what Swift and Sheridan are to the English; 
what Macaulay and John Quincy Adams are as diarists beside Pepys and 
Sewall. But, as frequently happens in criticism, it is more difficult to de- 
scribe his qualities than to tell what they are not. It might be said that 
he avoids the spectacular dignity of the actor, as well as the pompous 
flourish of the orator. He is a talker with such art that his art is con- 
cealed. He mingles solidity with wit and simplicity, and off-hand ease 
with well-put reasoning. He indulges the multitude with skillfully be- 
dizened commonplace, and fills even the indifferent ear with anecdote and 
figure. He decoys the adversary with enticing phrase, and then blights 
his pride of faith with caustic epigram. He toys with economics, and 
jests with refutation. He dazzles the listless with novelties, and his terse 
and pungent sayings become the coin of political confab. Despite a no- 
tion to the contrary, his genius gains votes; he arms the regular and 
trains the recruit, stimulates the halting, and determines the wavering. 
His acuteness and ingenuity enlist the attention of the instructed, and 
even to the editor point out the doorway to the popular heart. The news- 
paper, to be sure, shares largely in the vote-producing function; but when 
the press supersedes the political rostrum, it will be when the pulpit is 
abolished through the more numerous distribution of Bibles, when the 
theaters close their doors through the popularity of the novel. “To 
write,” says Goethe, “is to abuse speech ; and reading is but a sad substi- 
tute for the living energy of language.” 

It was in this campaign that John Van Buren reached the height of his 
reputation. Asa political speaker he has had few equals. In person he 
was tall, symmetrical, and graceful. His features were not especially strik- 
ing or commanding, but they wore a look of indolent strength combined 
with a genial nature. In the ponderous sense, he was neither imposing 
nor impressive, but he was marvelously pleasing. His bearing and de- 
portment, finished and elegant, were nevertheless as popular with the 
crowd as they were attractive in the haunts of refinement. His voice was 
high-pitched and penetrating, rather than mellow or melodious. As with 
all genius, the secret of his power eludes analysis. It did not lie in a trick 
of style or a fascinating mannerism. His delivery was deliberate, and 
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rarely animated; and one chief effect of his wonderful and perennial wit 
was due to the impassive unconcern with which it was uttered. He spoke 
without seeming effort, and with but little gesture. His equanimity was 
never disturbed, and his blandness never ruffled. 

His popularity among the masses of the North at this period of his 
career was scarcely equaled by that of any man then in public life. He was 
generally looked upon as the hope of the anti-slavery cause, although he 
had not renounced his connection with the Democratic party, or advocated 
abolition. He had not transcended the Free-soil doctrine. He had not 
treated slavery in the abstract. He had pursued the only practical course 
—that of seeking to put the slave power ina manageable minority. Hence 
his popularity and influence were not confined to those whose hostility to 
slavery and the South had found expression at the polls; they permeated 
the chief part of the more conservative ranks, who secretly applauded 
the agitation, while they still retained their old affiliations on account of 
the prospect of that more effectual movement for which events were fast 
ripening—that class who could accept no remedy not provided bya Consti- 
tution that recognized property in slaves, and who waited uncertain even 
until the midst of the rebellion for a solution of the problem, which came 
with the announcement that if slaves were property, then that property 
was contraband, and, under the law of nations, subject to confiscation. 
Through the independence of his action in this campaign, and his not 
being a seeker of office, he was not looked upon as a practitioner in poli- 
tics, and to the great host of his admirers held out a resplendent promise. 
But the promise was to be unredeemed, and so wastefully unredeemed as 
to make his course a political tragedy. 

The defection of the Barnburners elected Taylor. In New York 
State, Van Buren received more votes than Cass. The wrath and chagrin 
of the regular Democracy were intense. The rebellious faction were stig- 
matized as traitors, and formally read out of the party. Even in 1850, 
the Democratic Review pronounced its action as a “schism created by 
certain designing demagogues and disappointed aspirants in the Demo- 
cratic party, on that most contemptible of all modern humbugs—the /ana 
caprina of Mr. Benton—the Wilmot proviso. These men, having at Buf- 
falo consummated their political perfidy—having erected altars to unknown 
gods and kindled upon them strange fires—drew with them in their seces- 
sion from the party such a proportion of the masses as to insure the 
defeat of the Baltimore nominees, and thus accomplished the sdle motive 
which could have influenced the leaders in the crusade in which they 
engaged. The efforts which have since been made to reunite the party 
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upon broad and national principles—to purge it entirely of the anti-slavery 
and sectional elements which the supporters of the ‘northern man with 
southern principles’ had labored to instill, have no doubt been honestly 
made, but we cannot say that they have been successful. The injury was 
too deep. The wound has been cicatrized, not entirely healed. 

How long are these things to remain? How long is this unnatural coali- 
tion between the friends and the enemies of the Constitution and Union 
to continue? How long is a lawless political organization in a few coun- 
ties (the still continuing Anti-Rent party) to be used by corrupt politicians 
as the tool of furthering the fell designs of Abolitionism? . . . He 
who courts or countenances this ‘higher law’ influence should be placed 
out of the pale of the true Democratic church. Let him find his support 
where his sympathies are enlisted, among those who justify the slavery 
agitation by a ‘higher law than the Constitution.’ ” 

The mistake that John made, if he had put himself out of the party, 
was that he failed to stay out. The time, however, had not come for the 
formation of the new party, and the Barnburners remained nominal Dem- 
ocrats, but with a chronic tendency to insurrection, until 1854, when the 
coalition between them and the “ Woolly-head,” or Seward, wing of the 
Whigs became the Republican party. The rank and file of the faction 
could scarcely have done otherwise; and even then, had John followed 
their examples the result would have been different ; for if was hardly to 
be expected that one of his tastes and past associations codld find himself 
at home in the fanatical camp of Abolition, even had he-regarded their 
doctrine as constitutional, and after 1850 there was no other place to 
which the dissatisfied Democrat could go with any degree of consistency. 
Nevertheless, his apostasy was not abrupt; he kept the faith yet awhile. 
In 1849, he said, in the course of a speech in a State convention: 
“We expect to make the Democratic party of this State the great 
anti-slavery party of this State, and through it to make the Dem- 
ocratic party of the United States the great anti-slavery party of 
the United States.” Yet the convention proceeded to accept propo- 
sitions from the other faction for a union of the party. But still he 
held out; and, attending a united convention in the following year, he 
opposed the adoption of resolutions pledging the party to the principles 
laid down at the three preceding national conventions, and congratu- 
lating ‘‘ the country upon the recent settlement by Congress of the ques- 
tions which have unhappily divided the people of these States.” In his 
own phrase, he was unwilling to “walk arm in arm to the funeral.”” “The 
great body of the convention, however,” says our former authority, “sus- 
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tained the resolutions—some twenty only voting with Mr. J. Van Buren 
in the negative—not enough to form the nucleus of another Herkimer 
gathering.” In 1851 he went yet further. Upon invitation, he addressed 
the Democratic convention of the State of Vermont, and advised popular 
resistance to the Fugitive Slave Law. “As the law is unconstitutional,” 
said he, “I should resist it with all the means I could command, if seized 
under it. All writers upon law agree that an unconstitutional act is no 
law; it isa nullity, and is to be treated as such, alike by citizens as by 
courts. But it is said that an individual has no right to judge whether a 
law is unconstitutional or not. This I deny. He should and must judge. 
He judges at his risk, to be punished if he errs. . . . Within the 
limits of the Constitution, hostility to human slavery is the predominant 
sentiment of my heart. It is as natural to me as the air I breathe, and 
will perish only with my life.” 

But notwithstanding these loudly proclaimed sentiments, and instead 
of converting the Democratic party, he soon after accepted the compro- 
mise measures of 1850, gave effective aid to the election of Franklin 
Pierce, and sustained his most pro-slavery administration. His recanta- 
tion was complete and unwavering. From this time until his death, he 
maintained his connection with the Democratic party, running, in 1865 
as its candidate for attorney-general. He died in October, 1866, while 
returning from Europe to take part in the political canvass of that year. 

In reply to the thrusts he often received in reference to his connection 
with the Free-soil movement, he was wont to relate this anecdote: A 
traveler, passing along a corduroy road in the Empire State, came toa 
load of hay overturned on the side of the road. Seeing a lusty youth pitch- 
ing the hay right and left in a very unaccountable manner, the traveler 
said: “My young friend, why do you dothat?” Wiping the perspira- 
tion from his brow, and pointing to the pile of hay, the boy replied: 
“Stranger, dad's under there!” 

The following also had a wide circulation in its day. During the pres- 
idential campaign resulting in the defeat of General McClellan, John took 
an active part, and in his speeches made special appeals to Democrats to 
stand by the organization and support the nominees; “for,” said he 
“bolting is something that is never tolerated by a true Democrat.” <A 
by-stander, who happened to remember the dashing and brilliant part 
taken by the “Prince” in behalf of his father against General Cass, ex- 
claimed: “Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt him a moment?” 
“Certainly.” “I wish to ask the gentleman a question.” “I shall be 
happy to answer.” “How about Cass in 1848? Will the gentleman 
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enlighten us as to his bolt in that campaign?” “The gentleman wants 
to know about Cass?” “Yes.” “Well,” answered John, in his suavest 
manner, “Cass isn’t running ow, and it would be a waste of time to go into 
that question!” “Sir,” said he to a gentlemen at his bed-side, shortly be- 
fore his death, “ I have been in the world fifty-six years, but I always say I - 
am eighty, for there has been at least that much of living crammed into me.” 
His return to the Democratic party was viewed with positive sorrow 
by all who either openly or secretly sympathized with anti-slavery. It may 
be, however, that to call this a mistake is not strictly accurate; it was 
more probably the result of an inherent defect in his nature. He was 
almost a great man. Although the possessor of remarkable qualities and 
genuine genius, the combination doubtless lacked that positive temper and 
initiative impulse which often give success to men with more ordinary 
powers. Had he inherited his father’s sagacity and circumspection, to- 
gether with the fine talents he possessed, and which indeed his father did 
not possess, he would have made a high use of the opportunity thus offered 
him; for, with the continuation of the immense popularity he then enjoyed, 
it was more than within the range of possibility for him to become the 
nominee of the Republican party for President in 1860. However idle 
such speculations may seem, there remains little doubt that, had he re- 
mained true to the anti-slavery cause, he would have outranked Seward 
in personal power as he did in popularity; and when we remember how 
nearly Seward came to winning the presidential prize, we may appreciate 
how circumstances apparently slight work great results in political history. 
But we must now take leave of one, who, had he fulfilled his promise, 
would have left something to the future besides regrets. The opportunity 
presented him was the opportunity of the century. The whole history of 
the United States from the day the first negro slave was landed on our 
shores had been a preparation for it. Here was a man born among the 
eminent, reared among the gifted and the powerful, intimate with the first 
causes of events, captivating in manners, fascinating in eloquence, and 
the recognized leader in the struggle destined to give his country both 
freedom and nationality. But when the conflict thickened he faltered. 
The crown of the age was proffered him, but he put it aside. It found 
the head of the gaunt and unpolished, but the great and sane, Lincoln. 
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THE FALL OF FORT DUQUESNE 


After the unfortunate expedition of General Braddock, no further 
attempt against Fort Duquesne was made until 1758. In the summer of 
that year a new expedition was projected, and placed under the command 
of General John Forbes, a gallant Scotch officer, immediately subordinate 
to whom were Colonel Henry Bouquet and Colonel George Washington. 
Forbes’ force consisted of nearly seven thousand men, of whom twelve 
hundred were Highlanders, three hundred and fifty Royal Americans, 
twenty-seven hundred Pennsylvanians, and about sixteen hundred Vir- 
ginians, with some smaller contingents from Maryland and North Caro- 
lina.* 

The Southern troops were ordered to assemble at Winchester, Vir- 
ginia, under Colonel Washington, the Pennsylvanians at Raystown, now 
Bedford. To this latter place, also, Colonel Bouquet marched the regu. 
lars in advance of Forbes.+ The general was in ill health, and came after 
by slow stages. In July, Bouquet was at Raystown. Washington, with 
the main body of his troops, arrived at about the same time at Fort Cum- 
berland, where he remained several weeks engaged in cutting and repair- 
ing roads, and taking such steps as were thought necessary for the success 
of the enterprise. 

Forbes, for some reason, determined to cut a new road across the Alle- 
ghanies, instead of proceeding by the one made with such labor a few years 
before by General Braddock. Washington strenuously opposed the under- 
taking, for the reasons, as he urged, of “the advanced season, the difficulty 
of cutting a new road over the mountains, the short time left for the service, 
the moral certainty of its obstructing our march, and the consequent mis- 
carriage of the expedition.”{ His disapproval was shared by his men, one 
of whom, Robert Munford, writing from the camp near Fort Cumberland, 
under date of August 4, 1758, says: “A few hearty prayers are every mo- 
ment offered up for those self-interested Pennsylvanians who endeavor to 
prevail on our general to cut a road for their convenience, from Raystown 
to Fort Duquesne, that a trifling good to particulars should retard what 
would conduce to the general welfare! ’Tis a set of dirty Dutchmen, they 
say, that keeps us here. It would be impertinent to condemn, yet I must 


* Sparks’ Writings of Washington, vol. 2, p. 289, note. 
t History of Western Pennsylvania, p. 135. ¢ Sparks, vol. 2, p 311. 
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think our leaders too deliberate at this important juncture, when all are 
warm for action, all breathing revenge against an enemy that have even 
_ dared to scalp our men before our eyes.” * But, notwithstanding the hos- 
tility to the new road, it was constructed. Washington has been charged 
with having favored the old road only through sectional prejudice; but 
in a letter to his old friend Major Halket, of General Forbes’ military 
family, in speaking of this very matter, he says: ‘I am uninfluenced by 
prejudice, having no hopes or fears but for the general good. Of this 
you may be assured, and that my sincere sentiments are spoken on this oc- 
casion.” We presume Washington’s word is enough. His stand was the 
correct one from a military point of view. The delay, in the long run, may 
have proved an advantage to Forbes in the way of exhausting the patience 
of the enemy, and causing the withdrawal of the red men to their homes; 
but that was clearly only incidental, and could not have formed any part 
of his plan. Though the expedition was finally successful, it had well-nigh 
failed, just as Washington feared it would, and it was saved from failure 
almost entirely through his exertions. The new road had no point of con- 
tact with Braddock’s. Forbes’ road proceeded in a generally north-western 
direction from Raystown to Fort Duquesne; Braddock’s was far south of 
this, and they approached each other nearest at Turtle Creek, where they 
were only six or eight miles apart. 

The news of Forbes’ expedition was early and widely diffused through 
the western wilds. The Indians were still faithful to their French allies. 
James Smith, who had been adopted by them, was at Detroit at this time. 
He relates, that upon receiving the news of the expedition, the French 
commander at Detroit sent off runners to apprise the tribes, and urge them 
to repair to Fort Duquesne. In July, a general rendezvous of Indians— 
Ottawas, Jibewas, Potawatomies, and Wyandots—was made at Detroit, 
and shortly afterward they marched off to Fort Duquesne. + 

Forbes’ movements were very slow, and he did not reach Raystown 
until the middle of September. Washington came up from Fort Cumber- 
land with his command, and joined him here. From Raystown to the 
Loyalhanna, where Ligonier now stands, a distance of about fifty miles, 
the road had been opened by Colonel James Burd. Upon his arrival at 
Loyalhanna, Colonel Burd built a small stockade fort, which was afterward 
called Fort Ligonier. Forbes’ health continued to decline, and he had to 
be carried through the wilderness in a litter. He was fifty days in getting 
from Raystown to the Loyalhanna. Meantime, Washington chafed with 


* This letter is printed in Zhe Olden Time, vol. 1, p. 285. 
+ See Colonel James Smith’s Narrative in Drake’s /ndian Captivities, p. 233. 
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impatience. ‘We shall be stopped at the Laurel Hill this winter,” he 
‘ writes, “ but not to gather /aure/s, except of the kind that covers the 
mountains.” * The season had advanced into the month of November be- 
fore Forbes arrived at the Loyalhanna. There remained still fifty miles of 
wilderness to be traversed before he could reach Fort Duquesne. The 
rigor of an early winter was already setting in. The forebodings of Wash- 
ington that the expedition was to be a failure seemed on the eve of realiza- 
tion. Atacouncil of war, called upon Forbes’ arrival at the Loyalhanna, it 
was determined to go into winter quarters at that point. A circumstance 
slight in itself shortly afterward caused this decision to be recalled, and 
an advance movement made. 

Before the arrival of Forbes at the Loyalhanna, Colonel Bouquet had 
sent forward Major Grant with a detachment of eight hundred men, mostly 
Highlanders of Montgomery’s division and Virginians of Colonel Wash- 
ington’s regiment, to make a reconnoissance of Fort Duquesne. Grant 
conducted the movement very successfully, and in the night of the 13th of 
September reached the hill just back of the fort. His approach had not 
been observed by the enemy. He had been informed that the garrison 
was in a feeble condition, and he did not know that large re-enforcements 
under D’Aubry had very recently arrived from the West. Grant was fired 
with the thought of capturing the place himself. At daybreak of the 14th 
of September he stood on the eminence which is still called by his name, 
in plain view of the fort. - Instead, however, of concentrating his men to 
make an assault or to withstand an attack, he dispersed them in small 
bodies in different parts of the neighborhood. Captain Thomas Bullitt 
had been left with a party of Virginians two miles in the rear to guard the 
baggage. Colonel Lewis was now sent back with additional troops to join 
Bullitt ; a detachment of Pennsylvanians was posted some distance on the 
tight toward the Allegheny; Captain Mackenzie, with a body of High- 
landers, was sent to the left, while Captain Macdonald with another party 
of Highlanders was ordered into the open plain to reconnoitre the fort. 
Grant himself remained on the hill with one hundred men of his own 
regiment and a company of Maryland men.t The party under Captain 
Macdonald approached the fort with the bagpipes in full blast and the 
drums beating, as an invitation to the enemy to come out of his strong- 
hold. The enemy accepted the invitation very readily, and swarmed out 
in overwhelming numbers. They fell upon one detachment of Grant’s 
army after another, killing and wounding a great many and utterly 
defeating them. A number, in attempting to escape, were drowned in the 


* Sparks, vol. 2, p. 301. + Parkman’s Montcalm and Wolfe, ch, xxii. 
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Allegheny. Grant himself was taken prisoner, and carried to Montreal. 
Colonel Lewis hastened to the assistance of Grant, and shared the same fate. 
The British fled from the field, closely pursued by the enemy. But for the 
manful stand made by the Virginians under Captain Bullitt, Grant’s army 
would have been annihilated. The Virginians covered the retreat of the 
fleeing soldiery, and brought the exultant enemy to bay. At length they 
were also compelled to give way, but their courageous stand stopped the 
pursuit, and afforded many an opportunity to escape.* ‘Our officers and 
men,” wrote Washington to Governor Fauquier, “have gained very great 
applause for their gallant behavior during the action. I had the honor to 
be publicly complimeated yesterday by the general on the occasion. 
Bullitt’s behavior is matter of great admiration.” Grant’s loss was two 
hundred and seventy-three men.t Of the prisoners five were surrendered 
by the French officer to the savages to be burned at the stake, and others 
were cruelly tomahawked on the spot. 

The Indians had boasted that they would bag Forbes’ army as they 
had done Braddock’s, and they were much mortified when they found that 
they had permitted Grant to reach the fort unperceived. But his peculiar 
tactics in front of the fort puzzled them, and they could account for his 
conduct in oniy one way. ‘ When Tecaughretanego had heard the par- 
ticulars of Grant’s defeat,” says James Smith, ‘he said that he could not 
well account for his contradictory and inconsistent conduct. He said, as 
the art of war consists in ambushing and surprising our enemies, and in 
preventing them from ambushing and surprising us, Grant, in the first 
place, acted like a wise and experienced warrior in artfully approaching in 
the night without being discovered ; but when he came to the place, and 
the Indians were lying asleep outside of the fort, between him and the 
Allegheny River, in place of slipping up quietly, and falling upon them with 
their broadswords, they beat the drums and played upon the bagpipes. 
He said he could account for this inconsistent conduct in no other way 
than by supposing that he had made too free with spirituous liquors dur- 
ing the night, and became intoxicated about daylight.” 

The French promptly retaliated Grant’s attempt upon Fort Duquesne, 
by appearing before the camp at the Loyalhanna. On the 12th of October, 
about fourteen hundred strong, and commanded by De Vitri, they attacked 
the place. The assault was continued for about four hours, with great 


* For an account of this affair of Grant’s before Fort Duquesne besides Parkman, see a letter 
dated at Annapolis, October 5, 1758, reprinted from the Pennsylvania Gazette in The Olden Time, 
vol. I, p. 579. 

+ Capt. Haslet to Rev. Dr. Alison, Nov. 26, 1758. 
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fury and determination, but they were compelled to retire with consid- 
erable loss. After nightfall the attack was renewed, but a few well- 
directed shells drove them away.* After this, the Indians gave up the idea 
of destroying the army of Forbes as they had done that of Braddock. 
They said the Englishman was beginning to understand the art of war; 
that there were a great many American riflemen along with the red-coats, 
who scattered out, took trees, and were good marksmen. The French 
tried to prevail upon the savages to remain and try another battle, but 
they refused. “They said if it was only the red-coats they had to do 
with,” says Colonel Smith, ‘‘ they could soon subdue them, but they could 
not withstand Ashalecoa, or the Great Knife, which was the name they 
give the Virginians.” 

The circumstance, trivial in itself, which caused Forbes to reconsider his 
determination to winter at the Loyalhanna, was the capture of three pris- 
oners. These prisoners reported the feeble condition of the garrison at 
Fort Duquesne. The western Indians had returned to their homes. 
The Indians of the neighborhood had been shaken in their loyalty to the 
French, chiefly through the efforts of Christian Frederick Post. The 
French re-enforcements had also returned to their former quarters. De 
Ligneris, at Fort Duquesne, had now not more than five hundred men at 
his command. Thus Forbes resolved upon an onward movement. On 
the 18th of November a picked force of twenty-five hundred men was sent 
forward. The baggage, stores, wagons, and all the artillery, except a few 
light pieces, were left behind. The soldiers carried only their knapsacks 
and blankets. Washington solicited for his Virginians the place of danger 
and of honor in the front. “If any argument is needed to obtain this 
favor,” he urged, “I hope, without vanity, I may be allowed to say that, 
from long intimacy with these woods, and frequent scouting in them, 
my men are at least as well acquainted with all the passes and difficulties 
as any troops that will be employed.” + His request was granted, and his 
regiment went ahead to open the road, and act as pioneers to the main 
body of the army. 

On the 24th of November the army reached Turtle Creek, within ten 
miles of Fort Duquesne, where they encamped. In the night a violent 
explosion was heard to the westward, and it was believed that the French 
magazine had been destroyed. { The spirits of the men revived, and they 
looked forward hopefully to the consummation of their arduous toils the 
next day. In the morning a dense cloud of smoke in the direction of 


* History of Western Pennsylvania, pp. 138, 139, and references there. 
} Sparks, vol. 1, p. 99 t See Craig's History of Pittsburgh, p. 77. 
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Fort Duquesne indicated that the enemy had set the buildings on fire, and 
a party of horsemen were sent on in advance to extinguish the flames. * 
The army also resumed its march, but it was not until evening that they 
emerged from.the forests upon the open plain in front of Fort Duquesne. 
Instead of a frowning fortress, they found only smoking ruins. The en- 
emy had fled.. The rejoicing soldiers woke the echoes with their cheers, 
and the hand of the gallant Colonel Armstrong, the hero of Kittanning, 
raised the banner of King George upon the staff from which had long 
floated the ensign of France. Three days later Washington wrote to 
Governor Fauquier: “I have the pleasure to inform you that Fort Du- 
quesne, or the ground rather on which it stood, was possessed by his 
Majesty’s troops on the 25th instant. The enemy, after letting us get 
within a day’s march of the place, burned the fort, and ran away by the 
light of it, at night, going down the Ohio by water.” t+ 

The fall of Fort Duquesne caused great rejoicing on the borders of 
Pennsylvania and Virginia. It was impossible that there should be peace 
or security on the frontier so long as it remained in the hands of the 
enemy. “The great advantages that will attend this success of his Maj- 
esty’s arms,” wrote Governor Denny, of Pensylvania, “ will be sensibly 
felt by all the British colonies, but none so much as this province, whose 
inhabitants have been the most exposed to the incursions and cruelties of 
the French and their allies from that quarter.” ¢ The fall of this renowned 
stronghold destroyed the influence of the French in that region, and se- 
cured to the Anglo-Saxon race the domination of the Ohio Valley for all 


time to come. 
SCAM Mirae. 


* Three days before this the French had uncovered their houses, and laid the roofs around 
the fort to set it on fire. See Post’s Second Journal, Nov. 22, 1758. 
+ Sparks, vol. 2, p. 320. t Colonial Records of Pennsylvania, vol. 8, p. 257. 





THE MAKING OF HISTORY IN ALASKA 


The future of Alaska is big with promise. Good-fortune is weaving 
her history with threads of gold while Congress waits and dallies. Like 
the great territory of Dakota, Alaska is likely to become an empire before 
the ants in the hollow recognize that there is a world above them. The 
resources of this country are being developed so rapidly, and her progress 
is so conspicuous from year to year, that the active rivalry of Portland, 
San Francisco, and the cities of Puget Sound is stimulated in a remarkable 
degree as to who shall be foremost in securing and controlling her coming 
trade. Last year Seattle placed her pioneer steamer on the Sitka route, 
with no disappointment in the outcome of her expectations, although the 
Pacific Coast Steamship Company had already increased its monthly to a 
fortnightly service. For 1887 the latter company has announced a weekly 
service, and in addition to the two regular passenger and freighting steam- 
ers of the line, have put the Olympian on the route, which is advertised to 
make the round trip from Tacoma, Washington Territory, in eleven days, 
the length of the present run being twenty-eight days. This:famous ves- 
sel is the crack craft of the Pacific coast, being capable of making twenty 
miles an hour, and she is furnished with every modern appliance for the 
comfort of passengers, even the staterooms being lighted by electricity. 
Her: first trip is set for April 18, sailing from Tacoma, and connecting at 
Port Townsend with the regular San Francisco steamer. Portland people 
are not only sanguine, but have already begun to reap the benefits of the 
excursion trade. Their streets last summer were crowded with tourists 
from all parts of the world; and they anticipate an immense increase. 

There is probably no country in the world which is at present so much 
the cynosure of miners and prospectors as Alaska. The great Douglas 
gold mine excites the wonder and admiration of all experienced mining 
men who visit and examine it. Its stupendous mill, operating one hundred 
and twenty stamps, with its annual product of $2,000,000 (!), is to be soon 
supplemented on adjoining ledges by three hundred and twenty additional 
stamps, which are expected to be in operation on the Ist of next May. 
Exploratory tests covcring an extent of eight or nine miles discover evi- 
dences none the less rich than those of the original lodes. Valuable ledges 
have been discovered at Berner’s Bay, twenty-five miles north of Douglas 
Island. The richness of the Yukon beds, where no less than one hundred 
and forty men were at work last year, panning out from $6,000 down to 
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“srub stakes” for every man, although they are just beyond the interna- 
tional boundary, in British territory, is sufficiently indicative of the coun- 
try below. Eighty miners wintered there, and an immigration from Sitka 
into the diggings began on dog-sleds as early as the Ig9th of last January, 
and will continue until July. It has been estimated that two thousand five 
hundred men will prospect the Yukon the present year, and a good road 
will undoubtedly take the place of the present trail, over which all outfits 
have to be packed on the backs of Indians for a distance of twenty-five or 
thirty miles. 

There are productive gold diggings on the mainland just back of Doug- 
las Island, and some very large quartz ledges on Admiralty Island and on 
Prince of Wales Island, and indeed in other parts of the country; all of 
these indications and developments together demonstrate that Alaska is 
beyond a doubt unprecedentedly rich in gold ores. Then there is at Gol- 
ovin Bay, near Norton Sound, a mine of silver-bearing galena, which has 
been worked on a small scale for several years, paying the entire cost of 
mining, freight, etc., and leaving $412.30 per ton as clear profit. The ga- 
lena is so pure that the natives whittle it into bullets; and the ore-bearing 
range extends one hundred and fifty miles, according to the statement of 
an officer of the United States Revenue Marine Service. Coal fit for 
steam purposes, and equal to the Vancouver Island coal, according to Pro- 
fessor Newberry of the New York School of Mines, is found at Cook’s In- 
let, and it is also found (and has been used) near Cape Liscombe on the 
Arctic coast, and at Admiralty Island, as well as at several other localities. 
Then there is copper, from which the natives long ago made their spear 
and arrow heads, iron, which the Russians smelted when they occupied 
the country and cast it into bells for their mission chapels, cinnabar, mica, 
petroleum, sulphur, and marble equal to the best Vermont or Italian. 

There are two admirable weekly papers printed at Sitka and Guneau, 
besides the mission journal at Wrangell, and these are constantly pub- 
lishing substantial accounts that if given broadcast currency would pro- 
duce sensational effects. The governor’s annual message, just issued, is 
remarkable for its statements of material progress. He says: “I hazard 
the prediction that Alaska is the coming great gold and silver mining 
field of the world.” Alaska’s productions for the year are: 

“Furtrade . ‘ b ; ‘ ; ; ; , ; . $2,500,000 
Gold bullion (including placer mines) . : ‘ ; é 800,000 
Fish (including cod and oil) , , , : ; , 725,000 
Lumber . , ‘ ; , F ; ; , , , 50,000 


Total . ; ‘ : ? ‘ : ‘ ‘ 3 , $4,075,000 ” 
Voi. XVII.—No. 4.—23 
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He tells us that experiments prove that all the cereals, as well as tubers, 
can be grown to perfection in Alaskan soil and climate, that barley has 
been grown to maturity at Fort Yukon, which is north of the Arctic circle, 
and that cattle and horses thrive on grasses which grow luxuriantly to the 
height of seven feet, and require shelter for only three months of winter— 
all of which was demonstrated by the Russians fifty years ago. Already 
Alaskan cranberries are a staple in San Francisco markets; fish oil is 
being shipped direct to Liverpool by the cargo; Indian wares are on sale 
in sundry cities of the States; forty sailing crafts are employed in the cod- 
fishery; there are five sawmills (for home use only), eight salmon can- 
neries, and nine packing and salting establishments; a beginning of fifty 
tons of halibut catch; and an annual output of three hundred thousand 
gallons of clarified herring oil from a single factory. The population has 
more than doubled within the past year, and is carefully estimated at: 


“Whites. . . . . . . . . . 3,245] Natives (partially educated and Chris- 
Creoles (practically: white). ..- . 3483]: .* tiamized) .).5. . 6 . la. 3,800 
Mees te oa ge att | ee —- 

BU os) by 5 ce sk ie ae RR Oe Ee Se Oe a Se ee 


besides thirty thousand Indians. 

Education has advanced, and twenty schools are established at vari- 
ous points, including the Indian Training School at Sitka and those sup- 
ported by the Alaska Commercial Company at the Seal Islands. Eight 
of these schools are in Western Alaska. A hospital has been established, 
and bathing-houses erected at the Springs near Sitka. $15,000 have been 
expended in painting and repairing the famed St. Michael’s Church. The 
town of Guneau has grown from nothing to be a commercial and mining 
port of six hundred whites and twice as many natives. Paint and modern 
improvements are covering everything like a charitable mantle, and old 
vices and immoralities are being expunged, and good order everywhere 
established. What remains to be desired is the bestowal of political 
rights and the fostering care and helpful encouragement of the general 
government. 

While Congress sleeps, Alaska is making history. 


Chal. Metlr& 





A HERO OF THE FAR NORTH 


The United States bark Rodgers was fitted out at the Mare Island, Cali- 
fornia, Navy Yard, in the summer of 1881, for a proposed trip into the 
Arctic regions, for the relief of the United States exploring vessel Fean- 
nette, whose fate at that time was unknown. Among the officers who went 
in the Rodgers on her mission of mercy was Master Charles F. Putnam, 
United States Navy. He, like all the other officers, was a volunteer for 
the expedition. 

The misfortunes of the Rodgers commenced early, for she was de- 
stroyed by fire in St. Lawrence Bay, Behring Straits, on the 30th of the 
following November. The officers and crew escaped with their lives, but 
were able to save only a limited amount of food and clothing. After land- 
ing, as no one native village could support the entire crew, food being a 
very scarce article with them, they were distributed among the “ Chuk- 
che” settlements in the immediate vicinity of St. Lawrence Bay. Here 
they took “ pot-luck” with the natives, sharing with them whatever they 
had of fish, seal, game, etc. 

Before the burning of the vessel, Putnam had been placed in charge of 
an observing station, established on an island near Cape Serdze-Kamen, 
on the coast of Northern Siberia, about one hundred and fifty miles from 
the scene of the disaster. Hearing of the misfortune which had over- 
taken his shipmates, he sledged back to their vicinity, taking with him 
some tobacco, reading matter, and whatever other stores he could spare. 
He was accompanied by three other sleds, driven by natives. Putnam, 
unfortunately for himself, as will appear later on, had acquired sufficient 
dexterity to drive his own dog-team. The largest native village, which 
was on the north side of the entrance to the bay, had been made the head- 
quarters of the crew, and he reached this in safety. After a few days’ visit 
he started to return to his station, a couple of the younger officers of the 
expedition accompanying him. They had proceeded about forty miles ° 
when they were caught in a blinding snow-storm, which detained them un- 
til their dog-food had given out, and as it was necessary that their animals, 
which were their sole dependence, should be properly sustained at any 
hazard, they were obliged to go back to replenish. Knowing that the 
village they ‘had recently left was out of dog-food, Putnam decided to 
cross St. Lawrence Bay to a village on the south shore. He was alone 
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on the third sled; a northwest gale was blowing at the time, and the 
drifting snow was so thick that no object could be distinguished ten feet 
ahead. The two sleds in advance, driven by natives who knew their posi- 
tion, turned sharp to the right when opposite the village to which they 
were bound. On reaching their destination, Putnam’s companions mo- 
mentarily expected him to appear, but he never arrived. 

On account of the thickly falling snow he undoubtedly failed to see 
the other sleds turn, and his dogs edging off to escape the wind drove 
directly out to sea. He probably went some distance before he missed 
his companions, and then, knowing that he could not work his dogs back 
in the teeth of the gale, he naturally camped over night on the ice. 
During the night the gale continuing caused the ice to break from the 
shore, and he found himself alone with his dogs on an ice-floe, drifting 
helplessly out to sea. Can a more horrible situation be imagined ? 

This was on the 10th of January, 1882. The extreme violence of the 
weather prevented his companions from communicating his loss to head- 
quarters until the 13th. He was seen off a village on the south side of 
the mouth of the bay on the morning of the 11th, by one of the Rodgers’ 
crew, the only one there. At this time he was about a mile and a half 
from the in-shore ice. The natives, despite the offers of all kinds of 
rewards, would not launch their skin canoes owing to the young ice that 
had formed, and which would cut through them like a knife. 

He was seen on the following morning off another village further 
south, at which time he was about five miles from shore. At this place 
there were five of the best men of the Rodgers’ crew, and these made an 
earnest, but ineffectual, attempt at a rescue. They forced two of the 
natives into one of the canoes, and all pushed off; but they had not pro- 
ceeded more than half a mile when they were compelled to return, the 
canoe being badly cut up by the ice. 

When the executive officer of the Rodgers, Mr. Waring, arrived from 
headquarters, he at once saw that the only remaining chance was that the 
wind would change, thus bringing the ice back to the coast, or driving 
it on some of the projecting points to the southward. Mr. Waring at once 
started south, posting lookouts at all prominent points, and offering heavy 
rewards to the natives for any information. He then made a most thor- 
ough search, sledging two hundred and fifty miles along the coast, and 
occupying thirty days, before he satisfied himself that there was no hope 
for his lost comrade. Nothing was omitted to make the search complete. 

Putnam’s team consisted of thirteen dogs. The day after he went 
adrift, three of these came ashore, in a terrible condition, about ten miles 
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south of the village where the last rescue was attempted, and another 
about fifty miles 
south of St. Law- 
rence Bay ten days 
later; this last had 
a pistol wound 
through his _ neck, 
and it was surmised 
that Putnam, find- 
ing his dogs desert- 
ing him, shot those 
remaining to sustain 
his own life. 
It was Mr. War- 

ing’s opinion that 
the floe on which 
Putnam was carried 
off broke up under 
him as soon as rough 
water was reached. 
This was confirmed 
by the fragmentary 
appearance of the 
ice which came in 
on the coast shortly 
afterward during an 
easterly gale. At 
the time of the dis- 
aster, and for a 
month later, the 
weather was intense- 
ly cold, with fre- 
quent heavy gales. 

Some months af- 
terward it was re- 
ported by the 
“Chukche” natives THE PUTNAM MEMORIAL TABLET. 
around St Law. [Engraved from a photograph.) 
rence Bay that the body of Putnam had been seen on the ice. This report 
was discredited by Lieutenant-Commander Berry, who commanded the 
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Rodgers expedition, as from his experience he had not formed a high opin- 
ion of native truthfulness, and he thought that the story was advanced in 
the hope that it would be followed by substantial reward. 

It will thus be readily seen that nobody can determine how the unfor- 
tunate young officer met his death; whether from drowning, through the 
breaking up of his floe; whether from the slower agonies of starvation, or 
whether death came mercifully by freezing. It would perhaps not be 
strange, as some of the newspapers suggested at the time, if—overwhelmed 
by the horror of his situation—he had solved the great mystery by a ball 
from his own pistol. But those of us who knew Putnam well cannot be- 
lieve that the end came in any other way than as it should come to a 
brave man. 

Putnam was but twenty-seven years old at the time of his death, being 
the youngest member of his class at the Naval Academy, where his class- 
mates and friends have recently erected a handsome tablet to his memory. 

To my mind this death is one of the most pathetic in the long line of 
Arctic disaster. He went not forth for self-glory in discovery and re- 
search, but in humanity’s name, to succor his fellow-men. 

Let us remember that though it may not be 


“© on tented field, 
Or in the battle’s van, 
The noblest place that man can die 
Is where man dies for man.” 


CA rend I Un Srna d> 


BuREAU OF NAVIGATION, NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





MINOR TOPICS 
WESTCHESTER COUNTY IN THE REVOLUTION 


The title of Mr. Henry B. Dawson’s latest historical work is Westchester 
County, New York, During the American Revolution, issued a few weeks ago in 
a beautiful imperial octavo volume of two hundred and eighty-one pages, with 
double columns, bearing the imprint so well known to all American men of letters, 
“Morrisania, New York City.” It will be welcomed by every one interested in 
American history. It was written as the sixth chapter of the new collaborated 
History of Westchester County, New York, in two massive volumes, edited by 
J. Thomas Scharf, of Baltimore, which appeared in September last. Mr. Dawson's 
volume forms a separately printed limited edition, issued by himself subsequently to 
the publication of Scharf’s work, of which upward of sixteen hundred copies have 
been published and sold, and which is already “out of print,” not having been 
stereotyped. 

The first thing which strikes one on opening Mr. Dawson’s volume is the im- 
mense amount of matter it contains, and the second is the number of his notes 
and the fullness of his references. It does not sound very large to say that a work 
contains two hundred and eighty-one pages. But when those pages are in double 
columns, and imperial octavo size, each actually containing nearly twelve hundred 
words in brevier type, we get a very different impression. ‘This. book really 
contains as much matter as nearly three of Mr. Bancroft’s original octavo volumes, 
and is amonument of historical research and labor of which its author should be 
proud. 

The present Regius Professor of History in the University of Oxford, himself 
one of the great English historians of our day, Mr. Freeman, has said that “ His- 
tory is past Politics, and Politics present History.” Mr. Dawson is evidently of the 
same opinion ; for he has given in this volume the most thorough, complete, and 
exhaustive account of the politics and the politicians of New York from 1765 to 
1776 that has ever been written ; not of one side only, but of all sides, And as 
necessarily incidental to a full understanding of the subject, he has treated of the 
politics and politicians of New England and Pennsylvania, and also discussed the 
Philadelphia Convention of 1774, its composition, action, and results. This por- 
tion of his work, fortified by a mass of authorities, giving author, document, chap- 
ter, and verse for every statement, political and personal, will attract great atten- 
tion; and the more so because the author takes a view nearly the opposite of 
that which he took twenty years ago in his well-known Sons of Liberty. The 
immense amount of new matter made accessible since that work was written, and 
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especially the many new facts and documents, public and private, that have come 
to light since then, have effected the change, Mr. Dawson evidently being one of 
those men who not only “have the courage of their opinions,” but have the courage 
to modify those opinions when confronted with trustworthy evidences of their error. 
Every one will not agree with Mr. Dawson’s views, but as he gives the evidence on 
which they are founded, each reader can judge of their correctness for himself. 
Some of his statements are staggering, and his proofs more so. In his characteriza- 
tion of a few of the prominent men of that era he has spoken far too strongly for 
good taste, and in some instances his conclusions are too severely given. But that 
is Mr. Dawson’s style of writing, and, as every author adopts his own style, he 
must abide by its results upon his readers. Speaking of his literary style gener- 
ally, there is one peculiarity of it which is unpleasant. This is the extreme length 
and involved construction of some of his sentences. In this he even exceeds oc- 
casionally the terribly long sentences of Senator William M. Evarts. It is not fair 
in these two gentlemen to make people read over and over again their huge state- 
ments so as to make out what they really mean, for human life is short. Very 
thorough and exhaustive, and very new, is the discussion of the action of the New 
York Assembly from 1766 to 1775. No previous historian has given its true his- 
tory, while most writers have either ignored it or given it very brief and erro- 
neous mention, seemingly unaware that the Journal of its Proceedings exists. This 
has arisen, perhaps, from the extreme rarity of the volume, only fifty copies of 
which were reprinted by the State in 1820 from the single copy then known; and 
of those fifty copies some have since been sold and destroyed in ignorance of their 
rarity and great value. But Mr. Dawson has closely studied it and the numerous 
documents it contains, and laid open with a skillful hand the real character and 
action of that Assembly and its leaders, and shown that the brief ordinary state- 
ments regarding it are entirely erroneous. For this he will receive the thanks of 
all historical inquirers. 

So, too, he has dissected with a master hand and eye the various bodies which 
succeeded it from 1775 to 1777, when the State constitution was formed, and 
which were known as the Provincial Convention, the Council of Safety, and the 
Provincial Congress, and shown the despotic illegality and barbarism of their 
measures, and makes us wonder that they were ever submitted to. Here, also, his 
authorities are staggering. Not the least strange is the clear account of the peace 
and quiet and content which he says existed throughout Westchester County until 
late in 1774, and how indifferent its inhabitants were to the political squabbles of 
the politicians in New York city, which ended against their will, a year or two later, 
in precipitating them into a rebellion which in the end actually swamped them, by 
its great success, in a revolution. 

Nowhere in the whole range of American history is there to be found such a 
full, detailed, and striking account of the movements of the American and British 
armies into Westchester County, which culminated in the extraordinary conflict at 
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White Plains on the 28th of October, 1776. That battle is described with great 
life and vigor, and, at the same time, with a minuteness and fullness of detail, and 
even-handed justice to the various combatants, that has never been equaled by 
any preceding writer on that subject. It is not an easy thing to describe a battle, 
as many writers on the late civil war have found, to their apparent astonishment, 
but Mr. Dawson does it most successfully as well as most agreeably. It is greatly 
to be regretted that the volume ends with the campaign of 1776, but publishers’ 
reasons, growing out of the extended treatment of their subjects by writers of other 
chapters in Scharf’s History, it seems, prevented it. That Mr. Dawson may be 
induced to bring his work down to 1783, as he originally intended, is earnestly 
to be hoped. Should this be done, and the portion covered by this volume recast 
with the new, and published in, say, three or four handsome volumes of the ordinary 
octavo size, with a good index, there can be little doubt of its success in a liter- 
ary and historical, as well as a financial, point of view. It would be the result of 
accurate and scientific historical labor, treated vigorously, honestly, and impar- 
tially, with the authorities for everything fully given. And it therefore would be 
welcomed, even by those who would not agree with the author’s views. Owing to 
its geographical position, the history of Westchester County, and the events of 
different years within it, is practically the history of the American Revolution. 
EDWARD F. DE LANCEY. 





GENERAL CHARLES LEE AND HIS FRIENDS 


After the peace General Lee was a good deal pestered by an actor who begged 
him to patronize an evening entertainment at a neighboring tavern. Lee for some 
time demurred, on the ground of his secluded life and changed tastes,* but as the 
applicant went on to lay great stress on his name and connections, he observed : 
“Oh, then it’s not merely me you wish to come, but my friends?” “Certainly, 
general, your friends.” ‘‘ Well, sir, I have but five friends in the world, and those 
I consent to bring with me, on condition that you secure for us the six front chairs, 
so that we may see and hear without interruption.” This proviso was readily 
agreed to. Lee paid for the tickets, and away hopped the manager, rubbing his 
hands at his unhoped-for success. When the night came the room overflowed, 
and there was a loud outcry for chairs, but the six in front were sacred to “Gen- 
eral Lee and his friends.”” The candles were lit; the black fiddlers had executed 
an overture; the time of performance had arrived, but not the general, so its 


* General Lee was then living in his hermitage, a small stone structure originally designed for 
a hunting-lodge—the interior having no partitions—surrounded by his dogs, with only one human 
companion, an Italian body-servant. Many ludicrous anecdotes have been told of him in refer- 
ence to his eccentric attachment to dogs, but the above excels them all. 
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commencement was delayed in deference to the six front chairs. At length, when 
expectation had reached fever heat, an altercation with the doorkeeper was heard, 
and a report arose that the general's friends were refused admittance. Every one 
rose in consternation, and the gentlemen called out for the manager. Down rushed 
the affrighted Thespian, in time to hear Lee deliver one of those verbal thunder- 
bolts which had been said to electrify their objects on training days. 

“Stand back, sir!” shouted the director to his servant ; “don’t you know Gen- 
eral Lee has a party? Permit me, general, to apologize.” He was advancing to 
do so when the veteran strode in, and, lo! at his heels his five favorite hounds, 
each carrying a ticket in its mouth. The petrified director had only breath for 
an exclamation, as Lee proceeded leisurely to his seat, and made each of the dogs 
mount a chair and compose himself for the style in which they usually surrounded 
his table. My readers may surmise the effect upon the company, the prolonged 
peals of laughter that followed the first simultaneous shout, not a little enhanced 
by the well-sustained gravity of the general. At length the person patronized gave 
vent to his astonishment in the exclamation, “Good heavens! general, this is very 
strange.” “Strange, sir!” he echoed; “you asked me to bring my friends. I 
told you I had but five in the world; these are they. I go nowhere without them. 
I have paid for their tickets, you have secured our places, so go on with your per- 
formance.” 

These words were decisive ; the bell rang, the singers came forward, but the 
instant they caught sight of five such extraordinary critics, each swinging out some 
inches of tongue in proof of his powers of discernment and taste, they, too, found 
the spectacle irresistible. This set the audience off again, and the new amusement 
quite superseded the announced one. At length the cachinnation reached its 
climax, for, either by strong sympathy or Lee’s contrivance, the dogs burst sud- 
denly into a loud and wild howl, which threw the window-panes into an ague fit, 
and brought the landlord and his servants rushing up stairs. Lee now rose, and 
with infinite gravity bowing to the bewildered director, observed that his friends, 
having so loudly expressed their gratification at the performance, made it incum- 
bent on him to tender their collective thanks, as he most respectfully bade them 
good-evening. He then bowed to the audience and led his “friends” out. As 
may be supposed, this expedient quite answered his purpose, and Lee was never 
again troubled for his patronage.—/ohn Bernard's Retrospections of America, 
1797-1811. 





ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS 


Diary of Colonel Josiah Smith 
From Fuly 23 to September 7, 1776 


[Copied from the original in possession of Mr. Conklin Havens, East Moriches, Long Island, 
and contrjbuted to the MAGAZINE by Mr. W. T. Avery.] 


Memorandum July 23. 1776. I Received Orders from the Convention the 23 

the 24 I Sent Expres to the East End to Coll’ Mulfurd and Terry— 

27 We met at the County Haul to apinte Officers when For the Second 
Rigment in this County 

Captain Ezekiel Mulford 1 Leut David Seare 2 Leut Nath" Hand 

Capt Zephaniah Rogers—1 Leut Edward Toping 2 Leut Paul Jones in the 3 
Rigment—Capt Paul Reues 1 Leut John Curwin 2 Joshua Benjamin 

1 Leut: Joshua Youngs men 20 

I gave the Oficers above Orders— 

28 I Sot oute for Huntin* Toune 

29 I Spente at Hunting Toune 

30 I woss at Hunting Toune & Magor Jeffery Smith Musterd Capt. John Wickes 
Men and then I sot oute with Co" Sands and Magor Ramfon to Quenes County. 

31 I wente Doun to Wa'ch hill to See the gard thare at the bottom of Cowneck 

August ye 1—1776 I Spente in Veuing a proper place to Erect another gard 
on graite neck 

2 I Sot oute from Co" Sands to Suffolk County & got as Far as Capt Plats— 

3 I wente from Capt Plats to Capt Strongs and Staid with him ali nighte— 

4 I wente Doune to South to meting and Wente hum 

5 I Staid at hum— 

6 I Staid at hum— 

7 I Sot oute Eastward to South hold and gave Capt Reves orders & Ingaged 
Magor Wickam to Secure the Stock on Robings Island from the Enemy— 

8 I spente my time along to the Oyster pond & Order Leutenant Youngs to 
take the Stock of Plume Island and I staid with Co" Terry all nighte—— 

g I wente from: the Oyster pond to Shelter Island and from thence to Sag Har- 
ber and Loged with Mr Foster— 

10 I spente at Sagharber With Co" Levingston and a number of the princeapel 
Inhabitence of Shelter Island & South Hampton & went up to South hampton 
& thar I met'the Expres from the Convention Directing me to march all the Nue 
Leves up to the West End of the Island— 
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rt I and Elias Mathues Wente to my house & the two men that came expres 
Richard Burgan & John Sackit— 

12 We Sot oute on Our March to the weste End of the Eysland and got as far 
as Hunting Toune . 

13 we Sot oute from Hunting Toune & got to Leut Encreas Carpenters— 

14 we went Doun to the Fery to General Greenes Camp and I tuck up Quar- 
ters for the Rigments and my self at Reum Cowenhoven— 

15 I Spente with a gradele of trobel— 

16 I spente in Campe with Trobel— 

17 I spente in camp with trobel 

18 Dito 

1g Dito 

20 Dito 

21 Dito 

22 the Regulars Landed Belo nue Uetrick 5000 & I with my Rigment Wente 
Doune to Flat bush and wente within a small Distance of the Regulars and we 
ware Oute all nite and our advance gard killed several of them 

23 we continued all the day in the woods and thare worr an insesent fire the 
hull day we killed a number of them & thay wounded fore of us we worr Releved 
at Night 1 of us killed 

24 I wors in camp and the gards wounded sevoral of the Enemy & thay 
wounded Sevoral of us & Shot Co" Martin throu the Brest— 

25 I wors oute on Sentre in the woods and Staid all nite & it wors a Dreadfull 
thunder Storm 

26 we wors Releved of gard in the after nune— 

27 we wors alarmed aboute 2 in the Morning, and we had many Scurmishes - 
and thay atemted to forse our Lines & they kild 1 of my men & we Suppose that 
we kild a number of them & we Drove them Back & Laie in the trenches all nite.— 

28 we Lay in the Lines all Day & it wors an Exceding havi rain & thar wors 
a continual fire kep up betwene us and the Regulars and us all Day and we lay in 
the lines all nite— 

29 we lay in the lines until the midel of the afternune and then we had Orders 
to march over to York and we Staid in york all nite and we wors allarmd aboute 2 
in the morning that our army wors Leveing our lines on long Island— 

30 we marched to Kings Brige on westchester— 

31 we marched to nuerachel & tried to get pafage by water to the Island but 
Could not 

September 1 we marched to mareneck & than we imbark on bord Vesels to 
go hum & aboute 11 a clock at nite I got afhore at at Captain Plats at Smith Toune 

2 I got hum to my house 

(To be continued.) 
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MARIETTA’S CENTENNIAL CELEBRA- 
TIoN—Active preparations are in prog- 
ress for an imposing celebration in 
Marietta, Ohio, of the one-hundredth 
anniversary of the first authorized set- 
tlement in the territory of the North- 
west, under the famous ordinance of 
1787. The colony of settlers originated 
with the officers of the Revolutionary 
Army, and to them is due the great 
Northwest’ as it is to-day, with its mil- 
lions of inhabitants, its wealth, its civili- 
zation. The settlement was founded 
under peculiar auspices: the United 
States, in Congress assembled, sent 
these emigrants forth to their new home 
with a national blessing. Congress took 
its own president and made him their 
governor, and appointed as judges two 
generals of the Revolution. No other 
colony ever excited so national an inter- 
est in its beginnings. Our readers will 
turn backward the pages of this maga- 
zine and re-study the learned and inter- 
esting article published in August, 1886, 
from the pen of Prof. Israel Ward 
Andrews, on the “ Ordinance of 1787,” 
an article that has attracted wide atten- 
tion, and is already quoted in some of 
the new text-books for schools as the 
best and clearest authority on the sub- 
ject extant. Of this ordinance Mr. 
Bancroft writes, in his History of the 
Constitution: “¥or a time wisdom and 
peace and justice dwelt among men, 
and the great ordinance, which could 
alone give continuance to the Union, 
came in serenity and stillness. Every 
man that had a share in it seemed to be 
led by an invisible hand to do just what 


was wanted of him; all that was wrong- 
fully undertaken fell to the ground to 
wither by the wayside; whatever was 
needed for the happy completion of the 
mighty work arrived opportunely, and 
just at the right moment moved into its 
place.”” A monumental structure is in 
contemplation at Marietta, which will 
not only be a credit to the State and the 
nation, but an imperishable honor to the 
able, scholarly, and public-spirited men 
who have been foremost in its projection. 


NIAGARA—The name Niagara was 
sometimes applied by the early histo- 
rians, not only to the river, but to a de- 
fensive work and group of Indian cab- 
ins which stood at or near the site of 
the present village of Lewiston. 


La 
Salle constructed at this point a cabin 
of palisades to serve as a magazine or 
storehouse. In order to allay the jeal- 
ousies which the work excited among 
the Senecas, he sent an embassy to 
Tegarondies, the principal village of the 
confederacy, then located on what is 
now known as Boughton Hill, near Vic- 
tor, in Ontario County. They reached 
it in five days, after a march in mid- 
winter of thirty-two leagues on snow- 
shoes, during which they subsisted only 
on parched corn. There they found 
the Jesuits, Garnier and Raffeix, who 
had been resident missionaries since 
1669. A council was held with the 
Senecas, and presents interchanged, but 
without favorable result. The French 
retraced their steps to their camp on the 
river, worn out with the hardships of the 
way, and glad to exchange their meager 
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diet for the delicious whitefish just then 
in season. 

The word Niagara was probably de- 
rived from the Mohawks, through whom 
the French had their first intercourse 
with the Iroquois. Some controversy 


has existed concerning its signification. 


QUERIES 


The Mohawks affirm it to mean neck, in 
allusion to its connecting the two lakes. 
It is probably the same both in the 
Neutral and Mohawk languages, as they 
were kindred dialects of one generic 
tongue.— Zhe Historical Writings of 
Orsamus H. Marshall. 


QUERIES 


RECORD OF PASSENGERS’ ARRIVAL 
FROM 1785-1795-—-Laditor Magazine of 
American History: Can you, or some 
one through your pages, tell me whether 
there was any record kept of passengers 
arriving in New York and Philadelphia 
between the years 1785 and 1795 ; if so, 
where can it be found? Also from what 
Indian tongue comes the word “ tian- 
derra,” which appears in the many early 
ways of spelling Ticonderoga, and what 
is its signification ? 

Ropert W. GILBERT 

UNION LEAGUE CLUB. 


SHAKESPEARE IN AMERICA—One of the 
Shakespearian dramas was acted in Bal- 
timore in the first month of the year 1782. 
This play was Richard III., and it was 
the first play brought forward in what 
was called the New Theatre in Baltimore 
at its opening on January 15,1782. In 
the old theatre, there erected about 1774 
and closed the next year, was there any 
work of Shakespeare’s exhibited ? or had 
any production of his been brought out 
on other American boards at an earlier 
date? If so, when, where, and what play ? 

James D. BuTLER 

MADISON, WISCONSIN. 


EUREKA LODGE AND WASHINGTON 
LODGE—I find in the Mew York Daily 
Times, February 26, 1852, an item that 
Eureka Lodge has prepared a stone for 
the Washington Monument; also, July 
19, 1852, a notice to members of Wash- 
ington Lodge, No. 2, and Jackson Lodge, 
No. 5, A. T. A., to attend Henry Clay’s 
funeral ceremony. Can any one tell me 
what fraternities are referred to? I also 
find references to certain brotherhoods 
called I. O. of U. A. M., and U. A.O. D. 
Will some one interpret the letters? 

F, E. H. 


NEw York CITY. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL MANIFESTO— 
I find in Marshall’s Life of Washington, 
Vol. IV., pp. 14, 15, that the Commis- 
sioners of the British Government sent 
to America in May, 1778, issued a man- 
ifesto to the people of this country. I 
also find that Congress issued a counter- 
manifesto. Dr. Thatcher, in his jour- 
nal, gives us quite a quotation from the 
latter document. Where can I find the 
full texts of these proclamations ? 
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WASHINGTON’S WAR-SWORD _ [xvii. 
257|—The following notes relative to 
the war-sword of Washington and _ its 
maker are taken mostly from an article 
on the subject read before the New 
York Historical Society in May, 1864. 
John Bailey settled in New York about 
1755 at the age of nineteen ; a Yorkshire 
man by birth, who had served an ap- 
prenticeship as cutler in Sheffield. 
Prospering in trade he built a house of 
some pretensions at the corner of Wall 
and Water Streets, and Gaine’s Gazette 
of 1771 has the advertisement of 


“Bailey & Youle, Cutlers from Shef- 
field, at their Shop, near the Mer- 
chants’ Coffee-House.” 

In the spring of 1772 he married Ann 
Brickstock, probably his second wife. 


Previous to this event he had purchased 
land at Fishkill on the Hudson; some 
of it in 1768 of Evert W. Swart. After 
the Asta had fired upon the Battery in 
August, 1775, many of the citizens, 
alarmed for their safety, left the city. 
The Baileys removed to their farm at 
Fishkill. This village soon became the 
principal depot of the American forces, 
and in January, 1777, an armory was or- 
dered to be fitted up for the repair of 
the public arms. Whether Bailey was 
directly connected with. this establish- 
ment does not appear, but about the 
same time he commenced the manufac- 
ture of swords there, forging out with 
his own arm the blades which were to 
be wielded in freedom’s cause, and 
mounting them, while his industrious 
wife stitched into shape for the scab- 
bards the leather which he had tanned 


upon his own farm. In this way two 
dozen good and useful weapons were 
frequently finished in the course of a, 
week. His descendants at the present 
day show asmall mahogany box, into 
which was collected all the silver, then 
a scarce metal, which was received in 
payment, and which was worked up 
afterward in mountings and decorations 
for the sword-sheaths. 

Leading officers of the army were fre- 
quently passing through Fishkill; the 
Commander-in-Chief and Lafayette were 
both at times the guests of Mr. Bailey, 
and for each of them did he, according 
to family tradition, fabricate a service- 
able sword. After the battle of Mon- 
mouth, head-quarters were removed in 
July, 1778, to White Plains, and through 
the summer and fall of this year Wash- 
ington and the Marquis were both pres- 
ent at times in the village, and this ap- 
pears to be the earliest period during 
the war when the sword, now preserved 
in the Capitol, could have been manu- 
factured. A perfect representation of 
it was given by Charles W. Peale, in 
his full-length portrait of the General, 
begun at the Valley Forge Camp, in the 
winter of 1778,* and it will be seen that 
it differs materially from the sword de- 
picted in that artist’s portrait of Wash- 
ington, as a “ Virginia Colonel,” which 
was painted in the spring of 1772. 

John Bailey was one of the refugee 
citizens whose name occurs in a Me- 
morial and Petition to Governor Clinton, 

* Leutze gives this sword also, in his ‘‘ Cross- 


ing of the Delaware,” but this representation of 
it is probably premature. 
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dated Newburg, September 1, 1783. 
In the Gazette of March 1, 1784, his 
farm of two hundred acres, four miles 
from the landing, with Fishkill Creek 
running through it, was offered for sale. 
His address at the time was No. 22 Lit- 
tle Dock Street, New York, at the sign 
of the Cross Swords. The farm was 
sold soon after to Robert Brett,- and 
passed eventually to the Rogers family. 
If the signatures of John Bailey, as 
found upon this deed of sale, and the 
Citizens’ Memorial of 1783 (vide City 
Manual, 1856) are compared with that 
which occurs on the sheath of the Wash- 
ington sword, all three will be found 
identical. Bailey’s work was marked by 
coating the metallic surface with wax, 
writing his name through this, and eat- 
ing it in with acid. 

He died on Sunday morning, January 
22, 1815, aged 79, “ grown venerable in 
the esteem of his friends, neighbors, and 
acquaintances, after a long and well- 
spent life.” His son, James S. Bailey, 
succeeded him in business. In the fam- 
ily of his grandson, William Bailey 
Lang, for many years an iron mer- 
chant of this city, several letters and 
other mementoes of General Washing- 
ton have been preserved, including two 
original portraits of the General and his 
lady, by Wright. John Bailey had a 
brother William, who, in 1782, was cap- 
tain-lieutenant in the Royal American 
Regiment of Colonel Beverly Robinson, 
and retired after the war to the banks 
of the St. John’s River, near Frederick- 
ton, New Brunswick, where he died in 
1832, at the advanced age of ninety- 
seven. ie a 

New York, Jarch, 1887. 


REPLIES 


“ KEYSTONE STATE” [xvii. 174]—A 
work was published in 1884, entitled 
“ A History of the Origin of the Appella- 
tion, Keystone State, as applied to the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania.” It 


purports to be a reply to a paper by 


Sydney Hayden, Esq., of Sayre, Penn- 
sylvania, printed in the Athens Gleaner, 
May 12, 1870, but it unfairly leaves out 
Mr. Hayden’s paper. It contains, how- 
ever, a good deal of information on the 
subject of Professor Butler’s query. 

H. E. H. 


HoRSE-CHESTNUT TREE [xvii. 263] 
—The botanic name of the horse-chest- 
nut is A%sculus Hippocastanum, Lin- 
neus. A‘sculus, the generic name, is from 
the Latin, esca, food, because the fruit 
was used for food. Hippocastanum, the 
specific name, is composed of the Greek 
word 1770S, a horse, and castanea, a 
chestnut. The name castanea was ap- 
plied to the chestnut because it abounds 
near the town of Castanea, in Thessaly. 
This name “ horse-chestnit ” is said to 
have been given to the fruit of this tree 
because it resembles the sweet chestnut, 
but is only fit food for horses. 

Another account makes the name due 
to the fact that this fruit is used as a 
remedy for lung diseases in horses. 

O. R. WILLIS 


HorRSE-CHESTNUT TREE [xvii. 263]-- 
The origin of the name will suggest it- 
self to any one who will examine the leaf- 
scars and joints of the small branches 


of the tree. Many of these will be 
found closely to resemble a horse’s foot. 


CHARLES LYMAN SHAW 
Astoria, March 4, 1887. 
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THE ONEIDA HISTORICAL SOCIETY— 
The regular meeting of the Oneida His- 
torical Society was held at its rooms in 
the library building on the evening of 
February 28, Vice-president Rev. I. S. 
Hartley, D.D., in the chair. The min- 
utes of the previous meeting were read 
and approved. General C. W. Darling, 
the corresponding secretary, announced 
the receipt of a large number of books, 
pamphlets, and other gifts, and also read 
the substance of many letters from vari- 
ous parts of the world. The society 
then proceeded to act upon changes 
which were proposed in the constitution 
and by-laws, which were presented by 
Dr. M. M. Bagg, chairman of the com- 
mittee. The most important are as fol- 


lows: The third article provides that 
the names of all persons proposed for 
membership shall be referred to the 
committee on membership, and upon a 
report of that committee shall be voted 
in by the society, a majority of votes de- 


ciding the election. Article six pro- 
vides for a board of twenty-six council- 
ors, who shall hold office for life, or as 
long as they remain members of the so- 
ciety. A number of new members were 
elected, and other names proposed for 
membership. Hon. Horatio Seymour, 
of Marquette, Michigan, was proposed 
for honorary membership. 


THE WEYMOUTH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
—The annual meeting of this society 
was held February 23, 1887, and the 
following board of officers was elected 
for the present year: John J. Loud, 


president ; Herbert A. Newton, vice- 
Vor. XVII.—No. 4.—24 


president ; Gilbert Nash, secretary ; 
Charles T. Crane, treasurer; Miss Car- 
rie A. Blanchard, librarian; executive 
committee, the above-named officers, and 
Elias Richards ; library committee, S. W. 
Reed, W. H. Clapp ; committee on order 
of business, J. J. Loud, B. F. Eaton, Gil- 
bert Nash. 

The library committee reported do- 
nations of 17 books, 104 pamphlets, and 
11 other papers, making now in library 
215 volumes, 446 pamphlets, and a large 
number of papers and documents, many 
of them of much value. The treasurer 
reported a balance on hand of $90.44, 
and all bills paid. 

The secretary’s report was a fairly en- 
couraging one, the most important ac- 
tion of the society being the change 
from a private to an incorporated asso- 
ciation. Resolutions were passed in 
furtherance of the petition now before 
Congress, for an appropriation to pub- 
lish a descriptive catalogue of documents 
in European archives relative to Amer- 
ican affairs between 1763 and 1783. 


WYOMING HISTORICAL AND GEOLOGI- 
CAL sociETY—Wilkesbarre, Pennsylva- 
nia. The twenty-ninth annual meeting 
of this society was held at their rooms, 
February 11, at noon, Hon. E. L. Dana, 
LL.D., presiding. The annual election 
resulted in the choice of president, Hon. 
E. L. Dana, LL.D.; vice-presidents, 
D. C. F. Ingham, Rev. Henry L. Jones, 
Capt. Calvin Parsons, Hon. Eckley 
B. Coxe; recording secretary, S. C. 
Struthers; corresponding secretary, Shel- 
don Reynolds; librarian, Hon, J. R. 
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Wright; treasurer, A. H. McClintock. 
The historiographer reported the death 
of five members, Rev. A. A. Hodge, 
D.D., Martin Coryell, John Wroth, 
Isaac Lea, LL.D., and J. K. Bogert. 
The reports from various curators show 
large additions to their departments, that 
of the library being an increase of over 
1,000 volumes, and that of archeology 
400 articles. At the evening session 
held at eight o’clock, Capt. James P. 
Dennis read a very interesting paper on 
the buildings of Wilkesbarre, and their 
occupants in 1819. D. C. F. Ingham 
read an account of the New Brunswick 
mineral called Albertite, believed to be 
an altered petroleum. 


THE RHODE ISLAND HISTORICAL SO- 
crETY held its regular semi-monthly meet- 
ing on the evening of February 22. The 


attendance was large, and the interest- 
ing paper read by Mr. Reuben A. Guild, 
librarian of Brown University, received 
the close and undivided attention of the 


ladies and gentlemen present. The 
vice-president, Dr. Parsons, presided, 
and after calling the meeting to order, 
introduced the orator, whose subject 
was “Roger Williams, his birth, par- 
entage, and education in the light of 
recent investigation.” He said in the 
course of his address: “ The peculiar 
times in which Williams lived, the rancor 
of theological and religious strife, and 
of political hate engendered by civil 
war, may in part account for this singu- 
lar lack of reliable data respecting the 
life of so prominent and useful a man. 
It is only within a few months, indeed, 
that any positive information has been 
obtained respecting John Harvard, the 
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founder of Harvard University, notwith- 
standing he was a clergyman, and a 
graduate of Emanuel College. Another 
fact should not be overlooked in this 
connection. In the famous Indian or 
King Philip’s war in 1676, when Will- 
iams had passed the age of three-score 
years and ten, his house, together with 
most of the surrounding dwellings, was 
destroyed by the invading foe. Of 
course all his books, papers, correspond- 
ence and records perished in the de- 
vouring flames. So universal was the 
destruction, that only a part of the town 
records even were saved, some friendly 
hand throwing them from a burning 
house into an adjoining mill-pond. ‘The 


‘ antiquarian researches of sixty years 


ago,’ says Dorr, ‘have failed to identify 
a single house as a survivor of this 
war,’ ” 

Mr. Guild presented many facts of 
the greatest interest, and when he had 
concluded reading, the society extended 
to him a vote of thanks for his able and 


exhaustive paper. 


THE STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
KANSAS, held its annual meeting, Janu- 
ary 18th, at Topeka. Among the valu- 
able gifts reported was one from Dr. 
Samuel A. Green, of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, including tog volumes 
of the Worth American Review, between 
the years 1821 and 1867, chiefly of the 
earlier years of this invaluable publica- 
tion. In the State of Kansas are now 
being published 753 newspapers and 
periodicals, the regular issues of which 
are all being preserved in the library of 
this society. 
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WESTCHESTER COUNTY, N. Y., DUR- 
ING THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
By Henry B. DAwson. With Portrait of the 
Author, Maps, and Other Illustrations. _Pam- 
phlet, imperial pp. 281. Home 
Street, Morrisania, New York city. 1886, 
Price, $6.00, 


In this elaborate study of Mr. Henry B. Daw- 
son, we have the political and military affairs 
of Westchester County, New York, from the 
spring of 1774 to the early winter of 1776, 
presented in a new light. Mr. Dawson has very 
materially changed his views on the subject of 
the American Revolution since he published his 
justly famed Sons of Liberty in 1859. What 
he was proud to call ‘* patriotism” and ‘‘ love of 
liberty” then he now classes under the head of 
‘‘ revolting barbarism,” and ‘* refined hypocrisy.” 
All political studies admit of more than one 
opinion, and painstaking research frequently 
develops fresh knowledge; but Mr. Dawson 
seems to have gone over to the enemy without 
reserve. This is the more remarkable from the 
fact that through his long literary | career, 
in which he has borne the reputation of a 
thorough historical scholar, he has been one 


octavo, 


of the warmest and most eloquent in _por- 
traying the ‘‘ patriotic devotion” of the lead- 


ers in the American cause. Now he has nota 
word of praise for them, nor for the cause itself. 
In support of his changed views he quotes exten- 
sively from the printed resolutions of the various 
Revolutionary bodies, and from private letters 
bearing on the subject, with documentary evi- 
dence taken from the lips of ancient and supposed 
trustworthy witnesses, all of which he interprets 
in accordance with his new faith. His notes 
are voluminous. Mr. Dawson is a writer of 
great force and fearlessness, and some of his 
passages are as brilliant as anything in the lan- 
guage. His account of the indecisive engage- 
ment of the British and Americans at White 
Plains, in the autumn of 1776, ‘‘ the ridiculous 
military spectacle,” as he expresses it, ‘‘ of two 
antagonistic armies turning their backs on 
each other and retreating in opposite directions, 
without the slightest attempt at pursuit by 
either,” is admirably done. It is the best feature 
of the book, and it is to be regretted that the 
end comes so abruptly. 

But Mr. Dawson evidently courts the aston- 
ishment of the public in his criticism of men and 
their motives. He claims that the people of 
Westchester County, until the enactments of the 
Provincial Congress in 1774, were honest, peace- 
able, and industrious tories, tilling the soil and 
finding ready market in New York for their pro- 
duce. He says the Revolutionary element of 
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New York ‘‘was composed of a series of con- 
claves controlled, in what it determined to do 
or not to do, only by the individual impulses of 
such as the Livingstons and the Morrises, the 
Van Cortlandts and the Thomases, and as James 
Duane and John Jay, men in every instance 
who were distinguished for their entire disre- 
gard of and contempt for the unfranchised and 
lowly masses, and who represented only the un- 
controlled and purely aristocratic prejudices and 
antipathies, and the equally uncontrolled and 
malignant partisan animosities and jealousies of 
those who, during many years, had been excluded 
from official life, and who by the whirligig of 
rebellion were then first enjoying, in an extreme- 
ly diluted form, what they had so long and so 
anxiously hankered for.” He declares that not 
a homestead existed in Westchester County but 
was presently at the mercy of some self-consti- 
tuted local committee, by whom, with ‘‘ unbridled 
despotism,” the good people were ‘‘ plundered 
and outraged ;” and, mentioning by name the 
leading men of the Revolution, says, ‘* they were 
experts in ruthless barbarism, and entirely wor- 
thy of the crowns of infamy which history has 
awarded to more distinguished but not more ac- 
complished inquisitors and despots.” 

The transition is so startling that one cannot 
forbear returning to Mr. Dawson’s words in his 
Sons of Liberty, where he speaks of these very 
men as ‘‘ intellectual giants in council;” and 
dwells upon the *‘ patriotic devotion ” of others, 
including McDougall, Lamb, and Isaac Sears, 
‘‘who,” he says, ‘‘ led in the practical opposition 
to the ministry, and dared to lead where any 
dared to follow ; they led in the field while the 
former led in council; and both united, like 
‘the sword of Jehovah and of Gideon,’ were 
effectual whenever they were directed against 
the Midianites who oppressed the people.” In 
this new work the patriots become indeed the 
‘* Midianites who oppressed the people,” and we 
turn from the ‘‘ savage coldness” of McDougall 
to find Isaac Sears a ‘‘ cowardly ruffian.” Mr. 
Dawson is especially uncomplimentary to the New 
Englanders, whom he styles ‘‘a gang of ban- 
ditti ;” and whom he accuses of falling upon the 
defenseless and amiable residents of Westchester 
County and robbing them of whatever could be 
carried away. The Provincial Congress becomes 
in his eyes a ‘‘double-faced body,” and _ its 
‘* persecutions” are overwhelming. The lash 
of the author’s genius, however, descends upon 
the jurist and statesman, John Jay, in the 
most striking language. ‘‘ Were there any doubt 
in any mind concerning John Jay’s entire capa- 
bility of practicing the most refined deceit and 
of being most unqualifiedly treacherous, when- 
ever his own selfish or partisan purposes 
could be most successfully promoted by de- 
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ceit or treachery,” etc. ; and a little further on 
Mr. Dawson continues: ‘‘ John Jay and all those 
with whom he was associated in the great polit- 
ical questions of that period, were aiming at 
something clse than independence, at something 
that was directly antagonistic to independence ; 
and he and they felt at liberty, under the li- 
cense of that unholy ambition which controlled 
them, to resort to and to employ whatever means, 
of whatever character, which would promote 
their controlling purpose of keeping the colony 
of New York out of the current which was evi- 
dently setting toward independence, and in a 
continued political and commercial dependence 
on Great Britain.’”” Whether Mr. Dawson has 
introduced proofs sufficient to sustain such extra- 
ordinary statements the public must judge for 
itself. In the same spirit he refers to the Con- 
stitution of the State of New Yorkas ‘‘ that puny 
thing which was created and introduced to the 
world and fostered by political midwives and 
wet nurses who cared nothing for it beyond what 
they could severally make from it.’’ And all 
through the book Mr. Dawson speaks of the 
Revolutionary War as the ‘‘ rebellion.” 

This work was prepared for Scharf’s //istory 
of Westchester County, recently published, and 
forms its sixth chapter. It is now printed sep- 
arately, the edition being limited to two hundred 
and fifty copies, of which two hundred are for 
sale by the author. 


THE TWELVE GATES. Verses from Various 
Authors. Selected by Isaac S. HARTLEY, 
D.D. Original illustrations by R. D. Alexan- 
der. Imperial octavo, pp. 61. Utica: William 
T. Smith. 1887. 

We have seen nothing more exquisitely 
beautiful in the way of a gift-book for the 
Easter festival than this unique little volume by 
Rev. Dr. Hartley. The design is entirely orig- 
inal with that accomplished divine, ‘‘ The 
Twelve Gates” embracing well-selected and orig- 
inal poems on The Wicket Gate, The Gate of 
Tears, ‘The Golder Gate, The Temple Gate, 
The Open Gate, The Closed Gate, The Entering 
Gate, The Beautiful Gate, The Pearly Gate, The 
Holy Gate, The Gate of the Resurrection, and 
The Gates Ajar, with five appropriate full-page 
illustrations from drawings by R. D. Alexander, 
executed in the very highest style of the en- 
gravers art. The poetical contributions are 
exceedingly felicitous in expression and in sen- 
timent, as, for instance, quoting from The Gates 
Ajar : 

** But sometimes when adown the western sky 

The fiery sunset lingers, 


Its nese gree swing inward noiselessly, 
nlocked by silent fingers. 
And while they stand a moment half ajar, 
Gleams from the inner glo 
Stream brightly through the 
And half reveal the story. 


ry 
azure vault afar, 


’ 


-Army of Northern Virginia. 
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It is so rare to find among holiday treasures 
original work of such merit and beauty that we 
commend it warmly to all those who are search- 
ing for choice presents for their friends. 


HISTORY OF THE SECOND ARMY 
CORPS, in the Army of the Potomac. By 
Francis A. WALKER, Brevet Brigadier- 
General, U. S. Volunteers. With portraits 
and maps. 8vo, pp. 737. New York, 1886: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


The Second Army Corps was one of the five 
original corps organized by President Lincoln, 
in March, 1862, which maintained its existence 
unbroken until the conclusion of peace, in May, 
1865. Its history is interwoven with nearly all 
the principal events of the civil war in the East. 
It captured forty-four Confederate flags before it 
lost a color of its own; it made the great as- 
sault at Marye’s Heights ; and it stormed the 
Salient at Spottsylvania, and at Farmville fought 
the last infantry battle of the war against the 
It left nearly forty 
thousand men killed and wounded upon the 
battle-fields of Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsyl- 
vania. A more important or welcome contribu- 
tion to the history of the late war could not well 
have been produced. General Walker served as 
chief of staff in the notable. organization, and 
writes from personal and familiar knowledge of 
all its varied movements. He has proved him- 
self not only an accomplished soldier in his de- 
scriptions of army life and tactics, but the master 
of a terse, forcible, and charming style of nar- 
ration. The story never flags in interest, and 
important details are introduced with skill and 
taste among the critical discussions of great 
campaigns and particular battles. The enthu- 
siasm of an author who takes just pride in his 
subject pervades every chapter, and in a certain 
sense magnetizes the reader. Of the different 
corps commanders, all men of ability and strong 
character, he writes with studied discrimination. 
His conclusions, however, in many instances will 
provoke opposing opinions, and be sharply con- 
troverted. It is not easy to reconcile the views 
of historians who participated in the struggle. 
Their observations were taken from different 
stand-points. But General Walker’s words will 
command respectful attention, even among the 
dissenters and where his adverse criticisms fall 
with the greatest severity. 

A fine portrait of General Sumner is the frontis- 
piece tothe volume, of whom, writes the author, 
**much may be said upon either side of the 
question whether, with his mental habits and at 
his advanced age, he should have been desig- 
nated for the command of twenty thousand new 
troops in the field, against a resolute and tena- 
cious enemy skillfully and audaciously led ; but 
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every voice must award praise, and only praise, 
to his transcendent soldierly virtues. Jupiter, 
shining full, clear, and strong in the midnight 
heavens, might be the disembodied soul of Ed- 
win V. Sumner. In honor, in courage, in disin- 
terestedness, in patriotism, in magnanimity, he 
shone resplendent. Upon a body of citizen sol- 
diers, in the first flush of martial enthusiasm, a 
commander so chivalrous in feeling, so heroic in 
bearing, as Sumner could not fail to produce a 
profound and lasting impression. If the Second 
Corps had a touch above the common ; if in the 
terrible ordeals of flame and death through 
which, in three years of almost continuous fight- 
ing, they were called to pass, these two divisions 
showed a courage and tenacity that made them 
observed among the bravest ; if they learned to 
drop their thousands upon the field as often as 
they were summoned to the conflict, but on no 
account to leave a color in the hands of the 
enemy, it was very largely through the inspira- 
tion derived from the gallant old chieftain who 
first organized them and led them into battle. It 
is easy to criticise Sumner’s dispositions at An- 
tietam, . . . his failure to supervise and di- 
rect, from some central point, all the operations 
of the corps; yet no one who saw him there, hat 
in hand, his white hair streaming in the wind, 
riding abreast of the field officers of*the fore- 
most line, could ever fail thereafter to understand 
the furious thrust with which a column of the 
Second Corps always struck the enemy, or the 
splendid intrepidity with which its brigade and 
division commanders were wont to ride through 
the thickest of the fight as calmly as on parade.” 
The oldest corps commander of the army, Gen- 
eral Sumner, was succeeded by one of the young- 
est, General Couch, which affords the author an 
exceptional opportunity for one of the finest 
pieces of pen-portraiture in the whole work. 
Then again the picture is drawn with consummate 
skill when General Hancock took command of 
the corps at Gettysburg: ‘‘ As the sun shining 
through a rift in the clouds may change a scene 
of gloom to one of beauty, so did the coming of 
this prince of soldiers bring fresh life and cour- 
age to the disheartened bands which were halt- 
ing uncertainly upon the new line of defense.” 
The book is well illustrated with maps and por- 
traits, and embraces material of a statistical 
character that is invaluable. 


DEMOCRACY AND OTHER ADDRESSES. 
By JAMEs RussELL LOWELL. 16mo, pp. 325. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Since the late Henry Ward Beecher visited 
England during the war for secession, no Ameri- 
can has spoken so successfully or with such 
marked effect to English audiences as Mr. 
Lowell during his term as Minister Resident 
of the United States, It is useless to attempt 
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to disguise the fact that the popularity which 
he won among all the intelligent classes of Great 
Britain was infinitely exasperating to those of 
his fellow-citizens who wish to hear the Ameri- 
can Eagle scream in the face of the British Lion 
on any and ail occasions. To such persons 
gentlemen are offensive in any event, and it is 
useless to talk to them about diplomatic court- 
esy. In the present volume, Mr. Lowell’s pub- 
lic addresses in England are collected with a 
number subsequently delivered in this country. 
Beginning with the much-quoted address on 
Democracy that gives its title to the volume, 
the selections include the oration at Exeter 
Hall on the death of Mr. Garfield, those on 
Dean Stanley, Coleridge, Fielding, Words- 
worth, Don Quixote, and Books and Libraries, 
ending with the memorial address on the two 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of Harvard 
University. ‘‘ Democracy” fitly strikes a key- 
note that furnishes the motive of the entire 
volume, and the Harvard address at the end 
in some sense rounds off the whole group of de- 
tached essays, and lends them a unity that would 
hardly be suspected at a first glance. The book 
was published simultaneously in England and 
America, and will, no doubt, be preserved in 
both countries as a memento of an American 
who did more than any other minister has ever 
done to establish and maintain friendly relations 
between the two countries. 


THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS. A Journal of 
the Reign of Queen Victoria from 1852 to 
1860. By the late C. F. GREVILLE, Esq., 
Clerk of the Council. Vol. III., 12mo, pp. 
554. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


This is the third and concluding volume of a 
series that was long anticipated with pleasure, 
and that has in every respect justified the antici- 
pation. The second volume brought the record 
to 1852, where the present one begins. Henry 
Reeve, Registrar of the Privy Council, edits this 
volume as he did its predecessors, and a more 
judicious editor could hardly be found. No 
doubt he has eliminated certain passages where 
good taste or state policy demanded that such 
omissions should be made, but the book reads 
from first to last as a diary should read, and 
bears internal evidences of not having been 
tampered with to an extent that endangered its 
originality of conception. Its very inconsisten- 
cies show how the author’s opinions, yielding to 
the influence of circumstances, underwent various 
changes, and if his predictions in one chapter 
turn out to have been sadly at fault a few pages 
farther on the frank avowal of fallibility en- 
hances the confidence that must be reposed in 
other predictions that proved true, and in casual 
statements of fact that might be questioned if 
they emanated from another source. Indeed, a 
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curious student of character might derive con- 
siderable satisfaction from the development of 
the author’s individuality, which is at first that 
of a fast and fashionable young Londoner, who 
sobers down within a few years into an astute 
and absorbed politician deep in statecraft and 
familiar with all the diplomacy of the time. The 
reception accorded the preceding volumes guar- 
antees that of the concluding one, and we ven- 
ture to predict that no one who remembers the 
momentous period covered by the Crimean war, 
the Indian mutiny, and the Italian war can fail 
to follow Mr. Greville through the chapters of 
this concluding volume with absorbed interest. 


RETROSPECTIONS OF AMERICA, 1797- 
1811, By JOHN BERNARD. Edited from the 
manuscript by Mrs. BAYLE BERNARD, with 
an Introduction, Notes, and Index by Lavu- 
RENCE HUTTON and BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 480. New York, 1887 : 
Harper & Brothers. 


The more our national history is unfolded, the 
more of variety, color, picturesque individuality, 
and interest we find in it. The brightest pictures 
are not, however, generally found in the works of 
foreigners ; but many lessons worth learning have 
come from those unexpected sources. The au- 
thor of this quaintly entertaining book, ‘‘ Retro- 
spections of America,” was an English comedian 
who came to America in 1797, landing in Bos- 
ton. He was not only an actor but a shrewd 
social observer and a ready writer. He came to 
New York with his manager, Mr. Wigfall, and 
made his first appearance on the American stage 
in August, at the Greenwich Street Theatre, as 
Goldfinch in the ‘‘ Road to Ruin.” He soon 
after went to Philadelphia, where he played for 
some years. Healso traveled through the coun- 
try as a theatrical star, and thus had good op- 
portunity to study American habits in town and 
country. He was brought into contact with 
many of the most distinguished characters of his 
time, and he wrote about them, and of innumer- 
able other things, ina rambling and careless style, 
but not without a ceaseless flow of humorous de- 
scription and anecdote. The Philadelphians, 
he says, were recognizable in New York through 
“a short-stepping fidgetiness in the streets, and 
an air of apprehension.” He relates the follow- 
ing colloquy: ‘‘ ‘ How do you like Boston ?’ said 
an American to an Englishman, who had just 
arrived. ‘Extremely; it resembles London. 
The streets are not very wide, very straight, or 
very clean, but I always prefer a careless irreg- 
ularity.. If there are any good views of fine 
buildings you are sure to enjoy them more be- 
cause you come upon them suddenly.’ ‘ How 
do you like Boston ?’ said a resident to a Phila- 
delphian, ‘ Its society very much, but really you 
should do something to improve your thorough- 
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fares. Your streets are so crooked and dirty 
my mind is perpetually on the rack to find my 
way and keep my boots clean.” The Londoner 
and the Bostonian walking together thiough 
Philadelphia alike exclaim, ‘ ‘lhe town is very 
clean, very well paved, and very open ; no dis- 
order even after midnight ; but what sameness, 
how fatiguing to the eye! no variety ! no sur- 
prises ! go up one street and you have seen the 
city.’” 

An example of his characterization appears in 
what he says of Ethan Allen: ‘*‘ He was a graft 
of the old Cromwellian, psalm-singing, cut-and- 
thruster upon the free-and-easy, bibacious cava. 
lier ; alternately swearing and praying ; singing 
hymns and anacreontics ; sending people upward 
and'downward. You entered his presence with 
reverence and left it with wonder, for he wasa 
Bobadil and Master Stephen combined; a Ni- 
agara and its lake—all thunder one moment and 
placidity the next.” 

The first chapter of the volume is a historical 
sketch, and a decidedly remarkable production 
for such an author. He gives expression to an 
intelligent understanding of the processes by 
which an enlightened people were at the work 
of subduing a giant continent to a giant scheme 
of civilization, and tells the story of how the New 
World was settled in the first place. Slight er- 
rors creep in here and there, but the wonder is 
that he became so well informed in so short a 
time. He died before his work was finished, and 
the manuscript passed into the hands of his son, 
whose widow prepared it for the press. The 
introduction, notes, and index are by Laurence 
Hutton and Brander Matthews. On one occa- 
sion Bernard’s sudden and severe illness necessi- 
tated his return to Boston. He says: ‘‘ The eve- 
ning before we started Mr. Coleman, the editor 
of the Avening Post, dropped in to chat for an 
hour or two in his usual friendly way, but at 
length, pulling out his watch, rose in haste, 
saying he had an appointment, to which he must 
attend. I asked him if he would not call on us 
in the morning before we left. ‘ Why,’ he re- 
plied pleasantly, ‘I don’t really know my good 
friend. I should like to.’ ‘ Well,’ said I, ‘ we 
shall not go very early, and if you are awake—’ 
‘Oh,’ he interrupted, in the same peculiar tone, 
‘depend on it, 7f Jam awake, I'll drop in to see 
you.’ In the morning we sawno Mr. Coleman; but 
a week after I was informed that he had fought 
a duel with some gentleman of New York on the 
very day in question, and that he had in fact sat 
in my parlor and conversed with us til! within 
half an hour of the appointed time, which pleas- 
antly enough accounted for the ambiguity of his 
parting expression.” 


AGATHA AND THE SHADOW. A Novel. 


12mo, pp. 321. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
We had occasion lately to notice a novel of 
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colonial times, dealing with the period of the old 
French war. Here is another that goes still far- 
ther back and introduces us to the life of the 
Plymouth Colony during the first terrible winter 
of their sojourn. In this story the names of 
many of the leading characters are introduced 
and the last pages of the volume are filled with 
references to authorities. The plot deals with 
the life of the daughter of the elder Brewster, her 
marriage with Anselm and the romance of a prior 
attachment on her husband’s part that had its 
origin in still earlier association on European 
soil. The chapter containing the account of poor 
Rachel’s public shame and exposure cannot but 
recall to the reader’s mind that other parallel 
passage in Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter. It may 
be, indeed, that Hawthorne found his sug- 
gestion in some similar instance of colonial dis- 
cipline. The story of Agatha presents some 
phases of colonial life that are not ordinarily 
brought to the fore, but that are, nevertheless, au- 
théntic, as may be proven by any one who cares 
to search the Massachusetts records. 


CIVITAS, THE ROMANCE OF ONE NA- 
TION’S LIFE. By WALTER L. CAMPBELL. 
16mo, pp. 134. 


It is a dangerous thing nowadays to under- 
take a long poem with a purpose in heroic meas- 


ure. To the present work the author has 
brought a deal of conscientious work and has 
thoughtfully developed the dramatic part of the 
plot, on true lines of argument. More than 
this we cannot truthfully say in its praise. Asa 
whole it lacks the vivacious sparkle that is now 
essential in every work of this character to 
secure a popular success. 


BRAZIL, ITS CONDITION AND PROS- 
PECTS. By C. C. ANDREWs. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co, 12mo, pp. 352. 

In his official capacity as Consul-general of the 
United States to Brazil, the author of the book 
before us had exceptional facilities for observing 
the manners and customs, and for forming an 
intelligent estimate of the resources of the vast 
empire whose name the volume bears. It is 
hardly ten years since Dom Pedro, the Brazilian 
Emperor, paid a visit to the United States, and 
only a year ago his son, in the capacity of an 
officer, on board one of his father’s war ships, 
visited some of our principal seaports, and made 
inland excursions to Washington and other 
points of interest. He was received with proper 
courtesy, but, so busy are Americans with their 
own affairs that they hardly stop long enough to 
look at a foreign, prince, and are, many of them, 
inclined to grumble at any costly civilities that 
may be shown him. However this may be, here 
is Brazil, just across the street as it were, with 
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her thirteen million of inhabitants, her territory 
nearly as large as the United States and enor- 
mous wealth in lumber, coffee, agricultural and 
mining products that must sooner or later stim- 
ulate a rich trade with other nations. It as- 
suredly behooves Americans to seize the oppor- 
tunity that now offers and establish commercial 
relations with these industrious and wealthy 
neighbors, and General Andrews’ book will be 
found to contain much information of the great- 
est value. 


HIS ONE FAULT. By J. T. Trowsrince. 
Boston : Lee & Shepard, publishers. 12mo, 


PP: 275+ 

Readers of Wide Awake will remember this 
pleasant story, which was published serially in 
that popular periodical a few years ago. It 
now makes its appearance in book form, with 
all the excellent original illustrations, and is 
a very acceptable addition to the year’s‘‘ Juve- 
niles.” 


FRANKLIN IN FRANCE. From Original 
Documents, most of which are now pub- 
lished for the first time. By Epwarp E. 
HALE and Epwarp E. HALg, Jr. 8vo, pp. 
478. Boston, 1887: Roberts Brothers. 

If our readers will turn to Volume IX., page 
429, of the MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History, 
they will see in an engraving, made from a 
photograph, the entire Franklin collection of 
manuscripts as it appeared when it first reached 
the State Department at Washington, after it 
was purchased by our government. To these 
valuable manuscripts Mr Hale has had access 
in writing of Franklin’s nine years’ residence in 
France, and the result is incomparably interest- 
ing. Mr. Hale has wisely examined anew the 
whole mission of Franklin to France, using as 
best he could such advantages which the many 
years have given since the publication of Mr. 
Parton’s and Mr. Bigelow’s studies on the same 
subject, together with many unpublished letters 
and much other fresh data of great illustrative 
value. He has reprinted some few papers 
necessary for the narrative ; as to tell the story 
of the life of Franklin while in Paris has been 
his chief purpose, rather than to show what the 
great philosopher wrote. He occasionally, how- 
ever, quotes from Franklin’s journal. There is 
something marvelous in the flexibility of mind 
with which Franklin accommodated himself to 
the management of various and unfamiliar in- 
terests in America’s critical emergency. He 
was a man of eighty, yet conducting a diplo- 
matic mission with astute statesmen of the most 
delicate character, and compelled at the same 
time to manage the sale of merchandise and 
purchase of supplies for his country ; to master 
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the details of naval administration, ship-build- 
ing, out-fitting, and maritime war ; to solve the 
intricacies of an international law not yet for- 
mulated ; and to raise money for all manner of 
needs, not only for the purchase of war mate- 
rials, but to meet the drafts of representatives at 
other courts, and all the multifarious expenses 
attending such diplomatic missions. Those 
money troubles were harassing in the superla- 
tive degree, and in Franklin’s efforts to protect 
the credit of his country he was driven to curi- 
ous straits, and taxed the generosity of the 
French Court to its utmost limit. He was as 
patient and persistent as he was astute—he was 
statesman, diplomat, tradesman, banker, beg- 
gar, and commander all at the same time. The 
new correspondence brings out these features 
with vivid distinctness and freshness of color. 
The volume has been prepared with much liter- 
ary skill and in excellent taste: it is elegantly 
printed on fine paper, with broad margins, and 
well and substantially bound. 





HENRY WARD BEECHER. A Sketch of 
HIS CAREER, with analyses of his power as a 
preacher, lecturer, orator, and journalist, and 
incidents and reminiscences of his life. 
Edited by Lyman AppottT, D.D. 8vo, pp. 
604. New York, 1883: Funk & Wagnalls. 
Few, comparatively, are aware that a sump- 

tuous volume bearing the above title, commemo- 

rative of Mr. Beecher’s entrance upon his 
seventieth year, was prepared by Dr. Lyman 

Abbott and published in 1883. It is illustrated 

with twenty portraits of the distinguished sub- 

ject at different ages, the house in which he was 
born at Litchfield, Connecticut, the church in 
which he first preached, several of his resi- 
dences, and many other pictures of great public 
interest. The text embraces a collection of pa- 
pers contributed by different gentlemen of emi- 
nence, some written specially for this work, 
others reprinted from magazines and various 
publications—the first part being from the pen 
of the accomplished Dr. Abbott—with selec- 
tions from Mr. Beecher’s own characteristic ut- 
terances.. Every page is rich with information 
and instruction. Oliver Wendell Holmes de- 
scribes Mr. Beecher’s embassy to England as 
**a more remarkable embassy than any envoy 
who has represented us in Europe since Frank- 
lin pleaded the cause of the young Republic at 
the Court of Versailles. He kissed no royal 
hand, he talked with no courtly diplomatists, he 
was the guest of no titled legislator, he had no 
official existence. But through the heart of the 
people he reached nobles, ministers, courtiers, 
the throne itself.” Rev. Edward Eggleston, in 

a chapter entitled ‘‘A New Year's Eve at 

Beecher’s,” gives a vivid picture of one of the 

regular services in Plymouth Church. Noah 
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Porter, D.D., former president of Yale College, 
writes of the “‘ character of Plymouth congrega- 
tion.” Rev. Dr. Taylor describes Mr. Beech- 
er’s characteristic traits and discusses the sub- 
ject of his power as a pulpit orator. Professor 
James M. Hoppin, of Yale, writes of Mr. Beech- 
er’s originality ; and Rev. A. McElroy Wylie 
of Mr. Beecher as a social force. It is said 
that Mr. Beecher had no knowledge of this 
volume until the arrangements were completed 
for its publication. His consent was then ob- 
tained, but he never saw a page of it until after 
it was printed and issued. ‘* And then,” writes 
Dr. Abbott, in the preface, ‘‘ I doubt whether 
he will give it more than a casual glance.’””’ A 
new edition is being prepared by Dr. Abbott, 
aided by Rev. S. B. Halliday, which will con- 
tain the funeral sermon of Dr. C. H. Hall, with 
much additional material. 





THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. Thoughts in verse 
for the Sundays and Holydays throughout 
the year. By the Rev. JoHN Kesie, M.A. 
16mo, pp. 237, parchment. New York, 
1887: White, Stokes & Allen. 

An elegant Easter gift is this dainty little 
edition of Keble’s Christian Year, just brought 
out by the enterprising publishers, White, Stokes 
& Allen. The selections are exceptionally 
choice and of perennial interest to all lovers of 
the beautiful in Christian thought. The same 
publishers have issued an equally delightful vol- 
ume of ‘‘ Words of Hope and Comfort,” extracts 
of wisdom from many teachers of men; also a 
poem in fac-simile, ‘‘ Heralds of Easter,” by 
Dora Read Goodale, illustrated by F. Bridges, 
and ‘‘Madrigals and Catchers,” by Frank 
Dempster Sherman. 


SEE THE LAND HER EASTER KEEP- 
ING, by CHARLES KINGSLEY ; GLADNESS OF 
EAsTER, selected from the poets ; ARISE, MY 
SouL, ARISE, by the author of Nearer, my 
God, to Thee; THE MESSAGE OF THE BLUE 
BirD, by Irene E. Jerome. 4 volumes, square 
8vo. Illustrated. Boston, 1887: Lee & 
Shepard. 

These four Easter offerings are among the 
most tasteful ever issued by the Boston pub- 
lishers, Lee & Shepard, so justly famed 
for their exquisite holiday productions. The 
text, the illustrations, the elegance of the 
paper of which the books are made, and the 
delicately tinted bindings and boxes, are 
all attractive in the superlative degree. Four 
smaller gift-books are also issued for Easter by 
the same house, entitled ‘‘ Nearer, my God, to 
Thee,” ‘‘ Rock of Ages,” ‘‘ My Faith Looks up 
to Thee,” and ‘‘ Abide with Me.” 
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